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SERMON BY BISHOP G. K. A. BELL 


on August 24, 1958, in the Odense Cathedral, 
at a service marking the Tenth Anniversary of the Formation of 
the World Council.* 


St. Luke, Chapter 17, Verse 10: 


“So likewise ye, when ye shall have done all those 
things which are commanded you, say, We are unprof- 
itable servants: we have done that which was out 


duty to do.” 


There is a stone in the floor of Uppsala Cathedral on which these 


words are inscribed. It is the gravestone of Archbishop Nathan 


Séderblom. 


* Bishop Bell died on October 
the Ecumenical Review will honour his 1 





THE ECUMENICAL REVIEW 


It is with reverence, and grateful homage to one of the very greatest 
pioneers of the modern ecumenical movement that I ask you to reflect 
on these words and on the verses that precede them, as we keep the 
tenth anniversary of the inauguration of the World Council of Churches 
at Amsterdam. 

Our Lord had just told his disciples “It is impossible but that offences 
will come ; but woe unto him through whom they come.” He had 
bidden them forgive one another their trespasses. And the apostles 
said to the Lord: “Increase our faith.” And the Lord said: “If ye 
had faith as a grain of mustard seed ye might say unto this sycamore 
tree ‘be thou plucked up by the root and be thou planted in the sea’, 
and it should obey you !” 

But it may be, that realising their doubtfulness at ever having their 
faith increased so much as to produce so great a miracle, our Lord 
turned their thoughts next to the very simplest duties which had to 
be performed in an agricultural community — the ploughing of the 
field and the feeding of cattle. “Which of you having a servant plough- 
ing, or feeding cattle will say unto him by and by, when he is come 
from the field, go and sit down to meat? and will not rather say unto 
him, make ready wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself and serve me, 
till | have eaten and drunken ; and afterwards thou shalt eat and drink ? 
Does he thank that servant because he did the things that were com- 
manded ? I trow not. So likewise ye, when ye shall have done all those 
things which are commanded you say, we are unprofitable servants ; 
we have done that which was our duty to do.” 

Both the faith which can cause the sycamore tree to be plucked 
up by the root and planted in the sea, and obediences to the Lord’s 


commandments are necessary to the highest human achievement. 


It was the impulse of a dynamic faith that led to the formation of 
the World Council of Churches. It was a great spiritual event that 
happened at Amsterdam by the blessing of God. At the end of the 
first 10 years we are very thankful to God for the work he made pos- 
sible in answer to persistent faith. 


Since the first Assembly at Amsterdam much has been done to 


strengthen the fellowship of the churches, to enlarge their ministry 


of compassion, to broaden the education of the laity, and to deepen 
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the Church’s witness to true justice and peace. It has been a very great 
privilege to us all to have taken some part, however small, in this work. 
But it is to God alone that the praise is due. And at the very moment 
that we offer him thanks, the only other thing that we can say is this, 
“We are unprofitable servants, we have done that which was our duty 
to do.” 

Although there were many doubtful people in those early days who 
said that it would be impossible to draw the Orthodox, Lutheran, 
Reformed, Anglican and other non-Roman Catholic churches together, 
we can see now how necessary the WCC was, and how unfaithful and 
disobedient the churches would have been if they had failed to join in 
a common fellowship through their representatives and failed to covenant 
with one another, to stay together and to move forward together. 


But for us now confessing that we are unprofitable servants, what 
are the immediate calls sounding in our ears ? 


Surely, first of all, we like the apostles should pray, “Lord, increase 
our faith.” The loyal performance of duty is not to be scorned, but 
a faith which is ready to attempt the seemingly impossible, is beyond 
price. 

We have had long and bitter experiences of the coming of offences 
and the trouble they have brought to great and small. One of the most 
terrible of such offences is war. The World Council of Churches has 


a special function in the struggle to end it. I can remember Bishop 
Charles Brent of the Philippine Islands saying at the Stockholm Con- 
ference in 1925: “It is because I believe in the sanctity of the nation 


and the magnificence of patriotism ; it is because I believe youth can 
best serve the nation and mankind by living for duty rather than dying 
for it, that I reaffirm my belief that the Christian Church if it be so 
minded can, in the name of Christ, rule out war and rule in peace 
within a generation. I may be a fool, but if so | am God’s fool.” 
Nothing less than the abolition of war itself must be the aim of 
the nations and their governments ; and in making that their aim they 
can surely rely on the help of all Christian churches, especially through 
the preaching of the Gospel and through prayer. More than a genera- 
tion has pdssed since the Stockholm Conference. But the work of 
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building a bridge over the abyss which separates nations has not been 
neglected by the WCC and the Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs. Let us go on with that work, without halting, in the 
belief that with God all things are possible, and let us continue to 
uphold the value of the human soul and the sanctity of righteousness. 


IV. 


The causes of war are spiritual as well as political and economic. 
The mission of the Church is nothing less than the remaking and gather- 
ing together of the whole human race by incorporation into Christ. 
The WCC constitutes a force making for justice and peace by its very 
existence, including member churches from countries in which govern- 
ments of the most opposite character exercise authority, and by its 
witness to the truth that God is Sovereign over all earthly sovereigns, 
and that every government is responsible to Him. And this witness 
is supported by the various divisions and departments within its organ- 
ization, not least by those of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees 
and of Studies. But the longer I serve in the ecumenical movement, 
the more I am convinced that the most peace making as well as the 
most important of all the tasks to which the World Council can address 
itself, is that of the recovery and manifestation of the visible unity of 
the Church of Christ so that the world may believe that the Father 
has sent Christ to be its Saviour. I would therefore beg for even more 
energetic obedience to Christ’s call to all believers to show their unity 
in Christ. And I hope that in giving ourselves with renewed vigour 
to the Faith and Order side of the WCC’s task we shall not forget the 
necessity of working for such a visible unity of the whole Church of 
Christ as will embarce not only the Eastern Orthodox Church and 
other ancient churches, but also the Church of Rome. | am not speak- 
ing now of additions to the member churches but of the visible unity 
of the whole Church. 


V 


The WCC is not a world Church, and its vitality and strength 


depends not on a central organization, but most of all under God on 
the support it receives from the rank and file of the members of the 
churches in their own lands ; and especially on the reproduction of the 
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ecumenical spirit, activity, worship and fellowship in every place in 
which Christians of different denominations are found. So I emphasise 
the duty of the member churches to take the participation of the rank 
and file of church members in the ecumenical life very seriously indeed. 
Every county, diocese and equivalent ecclesiastical district ought to 
have its own Amsterdam or Evanston from time to time. Every town 
and village in which Christian congregations exist ought to manifest 
the living reality of the People of God in the local situation. 


VI 


The World Council of Churches needs leadership of course, and 
will always need it. But it needs it in our own homes, as well as at 
Assemblies and meetings of Central Committees and Commissions 
The work of the World Council promoting the visible unity of the 
Church will be most likely to prosper, if the facts of revelation on which 
it is founded are supported by the spiritual witness of dedicated Chris- 
tian lives ; and if, both at the heart of the central organizations, and 
in all our various congregations and churches, the call to devotion 
and holiness is obeyed, as the saints have obeyed it in all periods of 
Christian history. So my final appeal is for more saintly lives. 

This is no call for cloistered living, or escape to an ivory tower, 
rather the reverse. Séderblom said, ““When God's rule has penetrated 
man’s heart and life so that the divine love and righteousness becomes 
the main factor we speak of a saint. A saint is one who reveals God’s 
might. Saints are such as show clearly and plainly in their lives and 
deeds and in their very being that God lives.” 

May God grant in the next decade of the WCC development, con- 
tinued obedience to His commands, an increase in our faith, an ever 
more determined witness to justice and peace, a still more persistent 
search for Christian unity in faith and order, in mutual service and 


charity. A much deeper involvement of all our congregations in the 


World Council’s work and in local ecumenical worshjp and action 


and a more earnest effort after personal holiness, so that men may see 
in our very being that God lives. So I end by repeating the last clause 
of the Apostles Creed: “I believe in the Holy Ghost, in the Holy Cath- 
olic Church, the Communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the 


resurrection of the body and the life everlasting. Amen.” 





WHAT IS THE CHURCH ? 
by 


THOMAS F. TORRANCE 


The Church is the Body of Christ. The Holy Scriptures use many 
names and images with which to speak of the Church, and none of them 
is unimportant: Temple Building, Vine, Bride, Flock, Israel, New 
Jerusalem, City, Holy Nation, Royal Priesthood, People of God, House- 
hold of Faith, Family of God, etc. All of these have to be taken into 
account in a full exposition for they all modify and qualify each other, 
and it is only in the whole rich complex of meaning which they provide 
that we can understand the Church in all its dimensions. But I believe 
that the most significant of them is this expression, the Body of Christ, 
because it holds most of them together within itself, provided that we 
understand it aright. But let it be said right away that this is not a term 
to be understood and expounded in biological language as organism. 
The New Testament does use some biological language in speaking about 
it, but at those very points it deliberately uses the language that is 
unnatural and un-biological, as when St. Paul speaks of the Body as 
growing from the head as well as into the head, and when he balances it 
with the image of the building which contrary to normal procedure is 
built down from the coping stone. It is only when we allow the other 
analogies and images to play their part in opening up and enriching this 
concept of the Body that it can serve its purpose in declaring the nature 
of the Church. 

But this analogy is of primary importance also because it is the most 
deeply Christological of them all, and refers us directly to Christ Himself, 
the Head and Saviour of the Body. That is apparent from His words at 
the inauguration of the New Covenant on the night in which He was 


betrayed. “This is my body which is broken for you.” It is that holy 
Covenant which binds the people of the Covenant so closely with Christ 
that He makes them His own Body by giving them to feed upon Him, 
to eat His Body and drink His Blood, and to have union and communion 


with Him. The term “Body” is of particular importance because it can 
be applied to Christ and to His Church. That is not true of all the images. 
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It is true of the word “Temple” but not true of the word “Vine”, or at 
least not in the sense that the Church is the Vinestock. It is true of the 
word “Israel” for it is Christ who is Israel, and yet the Church is the 
Israel of God, but none of these words would be appropriate substitutes 
for the word “Body” at the Holy Supper. It is the Body that is broken 
and distributed and eaten, not the Vine, nor the Temple, nor Israel. 
When we look at some of the other images, they also prove to be nar- 
rower than “Body” and not so rich in Christological application. Christ 
is not the Bride, nor is He the Flock, for example, so that these images 
are the poorer because they cannot be applied both to Christ and to His 
Church, and yet they are not for that reason unimportant. It is the term 
“Body” that seems to gather up most richly the fulness of relationship 
to Christ, provided that we do not use it merely figuratively or in too 
restricted a sense. 

But the word “Body” is most important, for in the expression “the 
Body of Christ” it directs us at once to Christ in such a way that we have 
to lay the emphasis upon “of Christ” and not upon “Body”. That is 
most important, for immediately we begin to spend much time and effort 
in thinking about the Church, somehow the Church tends to come in 
between us and Christ the Lord and that is just what the New Testament 
never does. The advantage of this expression is that it does not focus our 


attention upon the Church as a sociological or anthropological magnitude, 


nor upon the Church as an institution or a process, but upon the Church 
as the immediate property of Christ which He has made His very own 
and gathered into the most intimate relation with Himself ; and it reminds 
us that it is only the Body of which He is the Head, and is therefore to be 
subject to Him in everything. That is what we need to learn again today 
with or without emphatic use of this expression, that when we think of 
the Church our eyes must travel at once to Christ the Lord Himself, for 
it is He who is the essence of the Church ; it is only in Him that the Church 
is Church, only in Him that it coheres and has its principle of being and 
unity, and only in and through Him does it have its function and mission 
in the Gospel. 

Christ is Himself the essence of the Church, its Esse. That fact imme- 
diately relativises and makes ultimately unimportant these endless and 
tiresome discussions about what is of the esse or the bene esse or the 
plene esse of the Church. “I am Jesus whom thou persecutest,” said 
Jesus to Saul of Tarsus. “That Church you are persecuting is ME. | 
am the Church. The Church is My Body” — so St. Paul understood 
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the words of Jesus and they became determinative and normative for him 
ever afterwards. That is the place to begin in our understanding of the 
nature of the Church, and in all discussions with one another regarding 
reunion, for it must be reunion only in Christ, in His Body, in obedient 
subjection to His Headship and Lordship over the Body. But if we begin 
here, the words of Jesus, “I am Jesus whom thou persecutest” have 
another reference. If we make them milder we can see that reference at 
once, “Iam Jesus whom thou criticisest.” In discussion with one another 
we must be prepared to discern the Body of Christ in one another, for 
it is into that Body that we have been baptised, but Baptism is rather the 
sign and seal that Christ in His grace and mercy has been pleased to 
gather us into Covenant-union with Him as members of His Body and 
therefore as members of one another. As we each look out from our 
own Church upon the other and are tempted to criticise it, perhaps even 
to call in question its doctrine or orders, do we not hear Jesus saying to 
us, “I am that Church you are criticising ; with all its faults and weak- 
nesses it is Me, for I have identified Myself with it and made it my very 
own Body” ? It was part of the sin and schism of the Church in Corinth 
that they ate the Lord’s Supper in division and failed to discern the 
Lord’s Body in it and surely in one another, and so ate and drank very 
unworthily. But if we plant these words “I am Jesus whom thou cri- 
ticisest” in the midst of the other Church and allow them to be overheard 
by us as they break the bread and pour out the wine in the communion 
of the Body and Blood of Christ, surely our whole attitude will be different 
and the spirit in which we regard the other will be one which is mastered 
and hallowed by the Spirit of Christ Jesus Himself. If we ourselves are 
in Christ we cannot fail to discern His Body in others whom He is pleased 
to call His own and whose Sacrament He is pleased to honour with His 
own real Presence and Spirit. If we fail to discern it in others the first 
question we must ask is whether we have ourselves learned to regard the 
Church as Christ’s very own Body, as the Body of which He is the Head 
and Lord and Saviour and Husband. We must learn to make the Chris- 
tological reference paramount in all our thinking and understanding of 
the Church, and at no point allow anything in the Church to obscure 
Christ Himself, to stand in His way, to set Him aside, or to subordinate 
Him to another interest or end, even momentarily. Christ clothed with 
His Gospel is the essence of the Church. There is no Church apart from 


that which participates in Him and lives in Him and loves Him and 
obeys Him. 
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We are now in a position to enunciate two propositions about the 
Church as the Body of Christ. 

(1) Christ is the Church, for the Church is Church only in Him. Christ 
the Incarnate Son of God is the Church because He embodied Himself 
in our humanity and as such gathered our humanity in Him into one- 
ness with God. He identified Himself with us, made Himself one with 
us, and on that ground claims us as His own, lays hold of us, and assumes 
us into union and communion with Him, so that as Church we find our 
essential being and life not in ourselves but in Him alone. Christ ts the 
Church, but that proposition cannot be reversed, so as to make Christ 
the predicate of the Church, the predicate of its being and existence. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth than that ; and nothing could 
turn the whole Gospel upside down so quickly or so radically as to assert 
that the Church is Christ. That is partly why it is really so theologically 
very wrong to speak of the Church as the extension of the Incarnation as 
if it could be the prolongation of Christ Himself. Christ is the Church 
means that He is also the Head and Lord of the Church, and that the 
Church is only His servant and yet — and this is His amazing grace 
His friend and dear partner upon whom He freely bestows His royal 
inheritance as the Son of God. 

(2) The Church participates in Christ and draws its life and nature 
from Him, sharing in all He has done for it and sharing in His very Life 
as the Son of the Father in the communion of the Holy Spirit. Every- 
thing that the Church is as Church it owes to Christ and derives from 
His grace, so that everything that it does or says or thinks must be in 
the Name of Christ and to His honour and glory alone. It is only through 
participating and sharing in Christ that the Church is to be regarded as 
His Body, as His image and likeness among men, as the expression of 
His love and truth, as the reflection of His humility and glory, as the 


instrument of His Gospel, as the earthen vessel that holds His heavenly 
treasure and holds it forth for all men to share freely. Only on the ground 
of this participation in Christ Himself is the Church a community of 
believers, a communion of love, a fellowship of reconciliation on earth 


We must therefore speak of the Church with a double reference to 
participation or communion in Christ, one which we may describe as 
vertical, and one which we may describe as horizontal. It is only through 
vertical participation in Christ that the Church is horizontally a com- 
munion of love, a fellowship of reconciliation, a community of the 
redeemed. Both these belong together in the fulness of Christ. It is only 
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as we share in Christ Himself that we share in the life of the Church, but it 
is only as we share with all saints in their relation to Christ that we par- 
ticipate deeply in the love and knowledge of God. Participation is a con- 
joint participation, a participation-in-communion, but the communion 
is above all a communion-in-participation in Christ. 

We must consider that more fully. 

(1) The Church in its vertical dimension. The New Testament word 
koinonia refers primarily to our participation in Christ, and only second- 
arily to our communion with one another in Christ. Primarily it refers 
then to our union with Jesus Christ, and to such a union that the Church 
is one body (synsoma) with Him, and as such is conform (synmorphon ) 
to Him. This Church that is the Body of Christ reflects in itself the nature 
of Christ Himself, for it shares in His New Humanity. Christ Himself 
is one Person in whom two natures, the divine and human, are united 
in such a way that they cannot be separated from one another, converted 
into one another, or confused with one another. The divine and human 
natures remain distinct but united in the One Person of the Son. The 
Church which participates in Christ and is conform to Him reflects that 
in its own relationship with Christ — but there is here a fundamental 
difference. The union between the divine and human natures in Christ 
is what we call hypostatic, for they are united in the one hypostasis or 
person of the Son ; it is therefore a “personal union” in the sense that the 
two natures are united in One Person and have their hypostasis or sub- 
sistence in that One Person alone. But that is not a “personal union” of 


the kind which we know, for example, in marriage where two persons 


are one flesh, but are one only in a union between two persons. We have 
personal union with Christ, but our personal union with Him is deeper 
and profounder by far than that which even a husband and wife have 
with one another, for in our personal union we share in the Humanity of 
Christ which in Him is united to His Deity. It is in that way that we are 
surely to understand the New Testament word about our being “partakers 
of the divine nature”. This does not mean that the Church has a human 
nature and a divine nature in the same way that Christ has, but that as in 
Christ the divine nature and the human nature are hypostatically united 
in One person without separation and without confusion, so in a parallel 
way and on another level the Church is united to Christ through a per- 
sonal relation of communion (koinonia) in which Christ and His Church 
are neither to be separated from one another nor to be confused with 
one another. Moreover, in Jesus Christ the union between the human 
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nature and the divine nature is a union brought about only by the amazing 
condescension of the Son of God who freely and out of pure grace 
assumed human nature into oneness with Himself, so that apart from 
that amazing act of grace there would have been no Jesus. Jesus was not 
an independently existing human being adopted to be the Son of God, 
but Jesus as Man came into being only with the act of the Incarnation. 
But there is a parallel to that also in the relation of the Church to Christ. 
The Church owes its existence as Church solely to the gracious act of 
Christ in condescending to identify Himself with it, and to assum: it freely 
and very wonderfully into union with Himself, giving it to share in His 
life and love, and through Him to be a communion of people who are 
adopted into co-Sonship with Christ, and are therefore by grace sons 
of the heavenly Father. The whole life and being of the Church depends 
entirely upon the gracious decision of Christ to be our Saviour, to 
gather us into union and communion with Himself and to form us 
into One Body by sharing in One Spirit and having One Baptism and 
One Faith in Him, so that we have One God and Father who is Lord 
of all. 

The Church is united or affianced to Christ in His New Covenant, 
and lives its life within the faithfulness of Christ who has laid hold upon 
the Church in His love and who will not let it go. Jesus Christ will not 
divorce His Church; even if she becomes unfaithful to Him, He will 
remain faithful and will bring her at last to perfect purity and holiness 
presenting her to Himself as a chaste virgin, as St. Paul put it in his letter 
to the Ephesians. The Church is distinct from Christ and must never, 
never be confounded with Christ ; it must never try to usurp His place 
and give itself out to be “another Christ” (“alter Christus”), and so 


stand between men and Christ arrogating to itself what belongs to 


Christ alone. The Church is only the Body of Christ, an alien body 


graciously assumed by Him into unity with Himself, but it remains other 
than He, a purely human Church, a communion of human believers who 
are marvellously given to share in His Life and Love because He loved 
the Church, gave Himself for it on the Cross, bought it with His own 
Blood and appropriated it to Himself as His own. But just because He 
has brought the Church into such union and communion with Him 
through the New Covenant in His Body and Blood, He remains faithful 
and will not break His Covenant. Once and for all He has accomplished 
the work of His atoning love, and nothing can undo it. How can God 


go back on the death of His dear Son? There is nothing that can now 
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separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus. Jesus Christ will never 
divorce His Church, and therefore the Church cannot be separated from 
Him. 

That does not mean that the Church is perfect and without sin among 
its members or even in its corporate earthly life. The Church is a body 
of sinners who have been redeemed and justified by Christ, who have 
been washed and sanctified and have been given to share in Christ’s own 
self-sanctification on their behalf. In that sense the Church is perfect 
and sinless, because justified and holy. And that is not just a legal or 
forensic declaration ; that does not simply mean that the sins of the 
Church are not imputed to it. It does mean all that, but it means more 
than that. When Jesus Christ declares that our sins are forgiven, they 
are actually forgiven; He has put them completely behind His back, 
and forgotten them. When Christ has forgotten them, they are for- 
gotten, and no one can resurrect them and bring them against us in 
order to accuse us. Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect ? 
It is Christ that died, yea, rather that is risen again! He was raised for 
our justification, and in His resurrection the Church has already been 
made to participate in His New Humanity, in the perfection of the New 
Creation. But the Church on earth is still the pilgrim people, composed 
of men and women who are sinners, saved by grace and forgiven and 
cleansed, as their Baptism testifies, and as Holy Communion reaffirms, 
but they still wait for the redemption of the body, for the day when Christ 
will change the body of their humiliation and make it like unto His 
glorious Body, as Paul puts it. The Church on earth as a whole, as a 
corporate unit, cannot dissociate itself from the sinners who make up its 
membership or reckon itself untarnished by their sin and so separate 
itself from thcm. The Church stands not on the side of the Redeemer 
who died and rose again for all men, but stands on the side of those for 
whom Christ died, who come under the total judgment of the Cross and 
who are called to deny themselves and take up the Cross and follow 
Christ. But it is precisely because the Church stands in the sinful world 
which God loved in spite of its sin, and shares in its guilt, that the Cross 


is its salvation, its hallowing and sanctifying, and its cleansing. It is only 


sinners who are forgiven. The Church has put into her unclean mouth 
and is commanded to take upon her unclean lips daily the words: 
“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us,” 
and in that way partakes daily of the divine forgiveness freely granted 
to sinners through the mediation of Christ. 
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It is the two Sacraments of the Gospel which enshrine so marvellously 
this two-fold fact, that the Church is forgiven and wholly justified, and 
yet daily needs cleansing and forgiveness. The Sacrament of Baptism 
declares that the Church has once and for all been cleansed and justified 
and made perfect in Christ, but Holy Communion declares that the 
Church needs daily to be cleansed, to have its feet washed, as it were, 
as Jesus so dramatically showed at the Last Supper ; and that as often as 
the Church has communion in the Body and Blood of the Saviour, so 
often is it renewed in its cleansing and sanctification through participa- 
tion in Christ and His Self-sanctification on its behalf. It is there, too, 
that the Church which has been once and for all incorporated into Christ 
through His Incarnation and Atonement, of which Baptism is the sign 
and seal, is ever renewed in its membership of Christ as His Body, so 
that the Supper sets forth the fact that He reckons the Church to be bone 
of His bone and flesh of His flesh, and as such He presents it before the 
Face of the Father in His own Self-oblation on our behalf. It is only by 
taking shelter in His name, and only through continuous renewal in the 
Mediation of Christ, through taking refuge in His Advocacy of it, that 
the Church can draw near to God and find grace and favour in His sight 
and a very present help in its need. 

We can expound this in another way, by speaking of the Church as 
the Body of the crucified, risen, ascended and advent Christ. Certainly 
we cannot do justice to what the New Testament has to tell us about 
the Church unless we think of it in this manifold relation to Christ. The 
Church is the Body of the crucified Christ — that is, it is “the body of 
sin’, and “the body of death” which He assumed from us when He 
incorporated Himself into our mortal humanity and was “made in the 
likeness of the flesh of sin” in order that He might condemn sin in our 
flesh, submit our fallen humanity to the divine judgment on the Cross, 
and so make expiation for our sin and guilt by bearing it all vicariously 
in the sacrifice of Himself, He the just for the unjust, that we might be 
made righteous in Him. As often as the Church celebrates Holy Com- 
munion it remembers that Christ identified Himself in utter solidarity 
with it in its body of sin and death, and broke His Body and shed His 
Blood to cleanse and heal the Church, that ts all people who take refuge 
in His Name and receive Him as Lord and Saviour 

But this Church is also the Body of the risen Christ, of the Christ 
who rose again on our behalf, and in whom we are already risen. The 


ancient fathers, and following them Luther and Calvin, used to put it 
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this way : just as a baby is born head first, and as when once the head is 
born the whole body follows inevitably, so Christ the Head of the Church 
has already risen from the dead, the First-Born of the New Creation. 
Therefore the Church which is His Body will surely and certainly follow 
Him in the resurrection. He has gone before and opened up the King- 
dom for all believers, and the Church that is one Body with Him through 
the Spirit has in the resurrection of Christ both the first-fruit and the 
pledge of its own resurrection. In a real sense the Church is already risen 
with Christ. In the epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, that is put 
in the past tense, for it is already an accomplished reality in Christ. The 
Church enters even now into that wonderful inheritance through the 
Spirit, and is therefore commanded to live as having died to the past 
and as having risen with Christ. The Church is the Body of the risen 
Christ, and therefore shares already in the risen Body of Christ. How 
much that has to say about the way in which the Church should treat 
its own history, always shot through and through with sin, and handle 
its own tradition, in the precedents of practice and procedure and there- 
fore in the binding force of legal enactments in the past! As the risen 
Body the Church should live on top, above the sinful snares of its past 
mistakes, untrammeled by the downward drag of the past, yet gathering 
up its history and tradition in Christ to be used in the freedom and 
power of the resurrection. But too often the Church lives as though it 
were still bound hand and foot by the grave-clothes of the past, and were 
shut behind closed doors for fear of men. 

The Church is the Body of the ascended Christ, the Body whose 
Head has withdrawn Himself from sight, has ascended to the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty, but who from there pours out His Spirit 
upon the Church, anointing it as His servant in history, and rules over 
the nations through the Word of the Gospel which He puts into its mouth. 
The ascension declares in no uncertain terms the distinction between 
the Church and Christ, and yet the gift of the Spirit tells in no uncertain 
terms that Christ refuses to be separated from His Church. But the 
Ascension also does two other things. It points the Church back to the 
historical Jesus ; for the risen Christ has withdrawn His present glory 
from view, that the eyes of the Church may be directed back to the babe 
of Bethlehem, the shepherd of the lost sheep, the physician of the needy 
and the Man of Calvary who gave His life a ransom for many. That is 
the only place where the risen and ascended Lord chooses to meet His 
Church and to keep Covenant with it, in the historical Jesus crucified 
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for the world’s salvation. But the ascension also directs the eyes of the 
Church forward to the day when Christ will keep His promise and return 
to judge the quick and the dead and to reign in glory. 

The Church is thus also the Body of the advent Christ, the Church 
which is directed to look ahead beyond all history to find the fulness of its 
life in the coming Lord and in the unveiling of the new creation. He will 
come again as Judge, and judgment will begin at the House of God, 
begin at the Church. Therefore the Church is summoned to cast itself 
under His judgment, to bring all that it has done and failed to do to the 
feet of its Lord in humble confession that it may be cleansed and for- 
given, and all that is wrong put away. The Church is also summoned to 
cast all its hope upon the Advent of Christ, for He will come not only to 
judge the quick and the dead but to renew His creation and to present 
the Church to Himself at last as a pure and spotless Bride. It is the Advent 
which reminds the Church that although it is already one Body with 
Christ through the Spirit, it has yet to be made one Body with Him in 
the consummation of His Kingdom. Until then the Church is the Bride 
of Christ waiting for the great Marriage Supper of the Lamb, and can 
only live in that expectation and hope. When that takes place, so much 
that has belonged to the life of the Church in history will be done away, 
not only its sinful history and unfaithfulness, not only its adulterations of 
the faith, but even the institutional ministry which, God-given as it is, 
is but the scaffolding for the Habitation of God which is being built up 
in the time of mission and waiting. Then too there will be no need of 
Bible or Sacrament, for the Word and the Lamb of God Himself will be 
in the midst of His Church, and He will be its light and glory, and His 
servants shall serve Him day and night. The Church that lives in that 
advent expectation will not take less seriously the divinely given provi- 
sion for its earthly pilgrimage, “the ministry and the oracles and the 
ordinances of the New Covenant,” but it will use them as they should 
be used by the Body of the crucified, risen, ascended and advent Christ, 
all and only to His glory. 

(2) The Church in its horizontal dimension. The New Testament 
word koinonia refers also to the communion and fellowship which we 
have with one another as well as to our participation in Christ ; it is a 
conjoint participation in Christ and therefore a corporate fellowship in 
Him on earth. We have already had to deal with this horizontal com- 
munion of the Church in history just because it is inseparable from the 
Incarnation, and inseparable from communion with the risen and 
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ascended Lord. But if it is inseparable, then we must remember that all 
through its history the fellowship of the Church in the horizontal dimen- 
sion is one which participates in the fellowship of heaven as well as of 
earth, in the great communion of saints, the whole company of heaven 
and earth of all who are named with the Name of Christ. At no point 
in this earthly pilgrimage can the pilgrim people think of their life apart 
from the fellowship of that unseen host, or think of this mission as the 
Church Militant apart from unbroken communion with the Church 
Triumphant. The Church that is sent out into history to struggle with 
evil, to proclaim the Gospel, to work and suffer, is the worshipping 
Church, the Church that ever draws near to God and enters through 
the veil by the new and living way that has been opened up in the flesh 
of Christ its High Priest and Mediator. Just as He Himself when on 
earth constantly withdrew for His sessions of prayer, and was ever found 
in His Father’s House, and fulfilled His mission of obedience as He was 
strengthened by the ministry of angels, so the Church is the Temple of 
the Spirit, the Habitation of God, the Royal Priesthood, where prayer 
is made, where adoration and praise are continually offered, the sanc- 
tuary of God on earth where Christ dwells through His Spirit, and where 
there is a great ladder spanning heaven and earth (the presence of the Son 
of Man) upon which ascend and descend the angels of God. It is here 
then that we come to “Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to innumerable hosts of angels, to the 
general assembly and church of the first-born who are enrolled in 
heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and to Jesus the mediator of a new covenant, and to the blood 
of sprinkling that speaketh better than that of Abel.” It is in that per- 
spective, and in the light of that communion that we must consider the 
Church in its horizontal dimension in history. 

This Church is a communion of love. It represents that area within 
humanity where the love of God is poured out by the Holy Spirit and 
where men and women are given to share together in their life on earth, 
and within the social cohesions of humanity, in the overflow of the divine 
Life and Love. That is remarkably set forth in the early chapters of the 
Acts where the Christian community translated this love into a com- 


munal sharing of their possessions in a way that reminds us outwardly 
of the Jewish “community of the new covenant” at Qumran, although 
in reality it is very different. In the Christian Church there dwells the 
personal presence of Jesus Christ and it is His love that masters the 
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community and binds them into unity, and this love was such a new and 
masterful thing, divine love in its overflow into the lives of men, that a 
rare word had to be used to describe it — agapé. It was in such agapé- 
love that the Early Church shared the bread and wine of the Covenant 
and celebrated communion in the Body and Blood of Christ. It was 
through constant communication with Christ the Fountain of agapé- 
love in this way that the flow of love continued and inundated all their 
living and doing. That is what is meant by the Body of Christ in earth 
and this is one of the places where the word “Body” has to be enlarged 
and filled out and made to refer not to an exclusive coterie of the few 
but to an ever-widening communion in which the Body (soma) presses 
out in expansion toward a fulness (pleroma) in the love of God in all its 
height and depth and length and breadth which more and more gathers 
into itself men and women from the ends of the earth. 

As such the Church is also a fellowship of reconciliation, not only a 
fellowship of those who have been reconciled to God in Christ and those 
who have therefore been reconciled with one another, but a fellowship 
sent out into the world in order to bring healing and reconciliation to 
the great multitudes who are alienated from God and divided from one 
another in estrangement and conflict. God has made the world to con- 
tain a wonderful and manifold diversity of life and form, so that every 
family has its own distinctiveness and richness, and every race and society 
its peculiar character, and that diversity in creation is expressed through- 
out the whole life of the Church. But the sin that entered into God’s 


creation has entrenched itself in the diversities of nature and corrupted 


them and suborned them to serve its own malignant purpose of division 


and destruction in God’s creation. It was into that world alienated from 
God and divided and torn within itself that God sent His Beloved Son 
to take upon Himself the conflict of sin against God and His creation, 
to draw its contradictions and divisions upon Himself and in the fraction 
of His own Body to overcome the power and divisiveness of sin, and so 
to provide healing for mankind, reconciling man to God and man to 
man in Himself. And Jesus Christ has sent His Church out among the 
nations to be a fellowship of reconciliation, bearing the divine Word of 
reconciliation to all men, and bringing healing to it in all its conflict and 
strife. That is what the Church is meant to be as the Body of Christ, a 
community of reconciliation ready to bring to men the healing of the 
Cross, and to live out in their midst the reconciled life, drawing them 
into its own fellowship of peace with God and with all men. 
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The tragedy is that the Church has allowed the same sin that divides 
and destroys God’s creation to invade its own fellowship and to disrupt 
it, creating division where there should be unity, discord where God gave 
healing and concord. In this way, as Professor Skydsgaard has recently 
pointed out, the Church has come to live in disagreement with its own 
innermost nature and purpose. Where it is sent to proclaim reconcilia- 
tion and to live that reconciliation out in a communion of love and faith 
in the One Lord, it presents to the world a divided Church, and thus 
resists and misrepresents the very Gospel which it is sent to proclaim and 
which it is called to live out in the world. Were it not that God in His 
great mercy refuses to be baffled and dismayed, but still makes use of His 
Church, in spite of the fact that it has so tragically sabotaged itself as 
an instrument for peace and love in His hands, the world would surely 
tumble to pieces in self-destruction. God who made even the Cross to 
serve His redeeming purpose of love, by that same Cross is able to make 
the wrath of man to praise Him. Because His mercy is greater than our 
unfaithfulness, His grace reigns and abounds over our sinful divisions, 
so that He continues to call men and women to Himself and give them 
the shelter of His wings and the confidence of His love — but that is no 
reason why the Church should continue in sin, the sin of division, that 
grace may abound. 

The Church that partakes of Holy Communion seeks to be renewed 
in it as a fellowship of reconciliation, but for that very reason it must be 
prepared to act out that which it receives at the Holy Table, and to live 
the reconciled life refusing to allow the sinful divisions of the world to 
have any place in its own life. The Church that nourishes its life by 
feeding upon the Body and Blood of Christ must live out in its own bodily 
existence the union and communion in which it participates in Christ. 
Holy Communion by its own innermost nature and by its whole inten- 
tion and purpose requires of the Church to work hard to eliminate its 
division, to resolve to seek reconciliation with all from whom it is 
estranged. It is just because unity is God-given that the Church cannot 
throw it down in the dust or allow it to be trampled upon but must 


cultivate it as a holy gift and as of the very essence of its salvation in 
Christ. The Church that allows itself to be divided thereby allows also 
its relation with Christ to be menaced and called into question. The 
divisions in the Church thus attack the Church’s participation in recon- 
ciliation and threaten to snap the life-line between it and God Himself. 
How can the Church be the Church and not be the Church? How can 
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it be the Church and not be a Fellowship of Reconciliation ? How can 
it be the Body of Christ and be divided, because Christ is not divided ? 
These are serious questions that the Holy Spirit is putting to the churches 
in our day, and we have to give Him an account not in words simply but 
in active reconciliation. 

It belongs to the function of the Church, then, to enter into history 
in the service of reconciliation, to live out its divine life in the midst of 
the world’s dividedness, and by living as well as witnessing, to bring men 
into the fellowship of healing and peace with God. In that service, 
resolutely and deeply performed, the Church will suffer. It is sent to 
suffer, because it is sent to take up the Cross and follow in the steps of 
the Suffering Servant, not in order to be a co-redeemer with Christ (how 
could it do that ?), but to identify itself with the world in its guilt and to 
bear it up in prayer and intercession before God, and in sympathy and 
compassion, born of the overflowing love of God in Christ, to spend 
itself in the service of the Gospel until all men are confronted with the 
Saviour, and all nations and peoples are brought within the active reign 
of Christ clothed with His Gospel of reconciling grace. And this Church 
will have at last to give an account at the judgement seat of Christ of 


how it has employed its gifts and undertaken its mission. That is why 
those seven letters to the seven Churches are recorded in the Apocalypse, 
that the Church may take heed, put its house in order, and be obedient 
to its Lord who already knocks at the door and waits to lift the latch 
and celebrate the final repast of communion with those who are His 


own. 

But this Church is also more than a servant, more than a fellowship 
of reconciliation ; it is already the community that shares in the new 
creation and tastes the powers of the age to come. As such the Church 
on earth and in history is the provisional form God has given to mankind 
in anticipation of the new creation which will be revealed when Christ 
comes again. As the society of the redeemed it is already the New Jeru- 
salem, the City of God in the midst of the Babylons of this earth ; it is 
already the Kingdom of Christ in the midst of the kingdoms of this 
world, and therefore it is engaged in the great apocalyptic strife between 
the Kingdom of Light and the kingdom of Darkness. It is not about that 
apocalyptic strife that we are concerned at the moment, but about the 
fact that right in the midst of the chaos and disorder of this world, right 
in the midst of its tensions and conflicts, right in the midst of all the 
cosmic patterns of its life that are schematised to sin and selfishness, 
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God is at work in the Church manifesting His ultimate purpose, the 
order of the New Creation in Christ Jesus, the Community of Love, the 
Body of Christ. No doubt the visage of that Church is marred and muti- 
lated sometimes beyond all recognition, and not only because it suffers 
for its witness but because also it resists its true calling ; nevertheless, 
because it is the community where the faithfulness of God in Christ is 
both manifested and actualised, it is the one place on earth and through- 
out history where the Covenanted Communion of men and women with 
God points beyond to the eternal City and the new heaven and the new 
earth. It is in the Church that the voice of the Good Shepherd is to be 
heard, and there too those who hear His voice can discern His Face. 
It is thus that the Church takes on the lineaments of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and points a way ahead through all history to the great Con- 
summation when even faith and hope will pass away but love will endure 
as the abiding reality of the Church in the life of God, when that which 
is in part shall pass away, and we shall see Our Lord face to face and 
know Him as we are known. Until that day comes the Church exists 
and lives among men as the fellowship of the mystery of Christ, where, 
even though as yet we see only through a glass darkly, we do see the 


Lord, and long for the day when we shall so see Him as to be wholly 
like Him. 


There are two ways in which a minister can look at his congregation. 
He can look at it in the light of all that he has sought to set before it in 
the teaching of the Word of God, in the grace of the Gospel, and he 
cannot but be heavy at heart again and again when he sees how far short 
he and his congregation fall of the will of their Lord, and he may seek 
to draw some comfort from those who have heeded the Gospel, the 
converted or the reborn, the changed who have allowed their profession 
of faith to alter their lives, and who witness by deed as well as by word. 
But he can also look upon them as God’s little ones, poor halting human 
beings, frail in their grasp of God, hesitating in their faithfulness, yet 
also in spite of all cast themselves at the feet of the Lord and come 
humbly to the Table to take in their hands the pledges of the divine faith- 
fulness. If the minister looks with the eyes of the Lord upon them he 
will discern the very Body of Christ in them, for it was for such that 
Jesus Christ came to give His life a ransom, it was such and still is such 
that He gathers round Him and bestows freely upon them His love and 
even His Name and reckons them His very own. At last when He comes 
again He will take away the veil of their sin and shame and reveal the 
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new creation which He has been fashioning out of their lives, and they 
will be astonished that He has been able to make something so wonderful 
out of such poor clay as we human beings present to Him. That is not 
to say that He will not reject some and cast them out into outer darkness, 
for all that Jesus has told us of the Last Day reveals that there will be a 
final judgment and a final division between the children of light and the 
children of darkness. But His parables reveal that His judgments will 
take us by surprise, and it is that element of surprise, as Professor 
J. S. Stewart has said, which means that His judgments will be justifica- 
tions by grace alone, not according to our works, but according to the 
abundance of His atoning love. 

Will that not be the way in which the Great Shepherd of the sheep 


will regard His flock, when at last He comes to divide the sheep from 
) 


the goats? Happy then the church, however poor and needy, that has 
learned to cast itself entirely upon His mercy and judgment, and woe 
to the church that persists to the end in justifying itself by its own claims 
or orders or orthodoxy, and in living in disagreement with His merciful 
love or in contradiction to His reconciliation. The Last Judgement will 
force the churches to be what hitherto they have been, fellowships of 
reconciliation and communions of love, or sources of division and 


estrangement and bitterness. 





THE POPULATION PROBLEM AND 
FAMILY PLANNING 
by 


RICHARD M. FAGLEY 


Undoubtedly, the most neglected major international issue is the 
population explosion taking place in the economically less developed 
world. It can be argued also that the most neglected moral issue in the 
social field, among the churches of the ecumenical movement, is the 
related question of voluntary family planning. Neither condition is 
likely to last much longer. The population problem is pressing its claims 
with an insistence too urgent for either the cautious politician or hesitant 
churchman to ignore. Against the background of unprecedented increases 
in population, the more fundamental question of the Christian doctrine 
of the family is seen to require immediate and serious ecumenical con- 
sideration. 


The Population Explosion 


While students of demography have been warning for many years 
of the dangerous acceleration in the world’s population and the resultant 
pressures on available means of subsistence, the layman has tended to 
regard the danger as rather remote and speculative, and quite likely to 
be offset by technological advances in the development of new supplies 
of food. Also, the public has been lulled by the fact that few politicians 
in the West have found it expedient to discuss in public a matter linked 
with the controversial question of “birth control.” Even those adminis- 
trators of developmental assistance, who are privately deeply concerned 
about the population explosion, have generally feared to sound the 
tocsin, lest support for the aid programmes be jeopardized. 

The result is that practically nothing is being done at the intergovern- 
mental level to help the less developed countries cope with their mush- 
rooming population problems. The whole galaxy of United Nations 
agencies has undertaken in the course of the past eight years two modest 
little projects related to family planning, both now terminated. The 
larger U.S. programme has avoided the subject completely, to the best 
of my knowledge. The World Health Organisation quickly abandoned, 
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under the pressure of certain governments, the idea of aid in family 
planning. It was not until last autumn that the United Nations General 
Assembly even agreed to discuss the relationship of the demographic 
and development problems. While FAO and other agencies are assisting 
less developed countries to expand their food resources, the population 
pressures are accelerated by the badly needed public health programmes 
which are dramatically cutting death rates. 

Here lies the irony of the situation. The application of modern 
medical knowledge in Asia, Africa and Latin America, in which mis- 
sionary doctors have played a pioneer role, is upsetting the ancient and 
tragic population balances of high birth rates and high death rates, 
through control of epidemics and reductions of infant mortality. It is 
this blessing, unmatched by any comparable efforts to reduce rates of 
fertility, which produces the peril and potential curse. The employ- 
ment of relatively inexpensive public health measures, such as the use 
of DDT to combat malaria, cut the death rate in Ceylon nearly in half, 
in eight years after the war. This is the story in country after country 
throughout the less developed world. 

As Kinsley Davis of the University of California, and U.S. repre- 
sentative on the U.N. Population Commission, has stated : 

The amazingly accelerated reduction of mortality in underdeveloped 
areas in recent years has...been accomplished by international disease 
control, not by economic development in these areas themselves. It 


required no essential change in the customs and institutions of the people, 
no advance in general education, no growth in per capita income. 


This, it seems to me, is a pivotal point. Reducing mortality in the 
less developed regions, with modern aids, has proved to be a relatively 
easy, inexpensive and quickly productive aspect of international develop- 
ment efforts. Consequently, it has moved ahead rapidly. In the long run 
it means more hands to help — and even now stronger hands to help. 
But its main initial effect, which also continues, is the rapid increase in 
mouths to feed. 

The cumulative evidence of a rapidly spiralling population in these 
lands of rapid social change is too convincing to permit much further 
imitation of the ostrich. As inadequate data improve in accuracy, both 
current estimates and forecasts of future growth on the basis of dis- 
cernible trends are forced upwards. The biggest new factor was the 
Chinese census of 1953, the first modern census in that land, which 


showed not only that previous guesses had underestimated the Chinese 
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population by 100 million or more, but that the age composition, with 
45 per cent 18 years or younger, foretokened dynamic future growth. 
The projected world total for 1980 has risen in successive U.N. surveys : 
World Total, 1980 
1951 estimates ..... . . 2,976 to 3,636 millions 
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Thus, in addition to actual acceleration in population growth, there is 
the added fact that improved information and more careful analysis 
indicate that most previous estimates of this growth were too low. 

The new United Nations forecast, The Future Growth of World Popu- 
lation, indicates that a projection of available data into the future means 
that mankind, having reached the 1,000 million mark about 1830 and 
the 2,000 million mark about 1930, will pass the 3,000 million mark 
about 1963, and zoom to more than 6,000 million before the end of the 
century — close to 7,000 million by the year 2000, 42 years away, if 
fertility rates do not fall off after 1975. Of course, the actual totals may 
be curbed by famine, disease or war — which is what Mr. Malthus was 
talking about. Assuming peace and rapid economic development, 
however, but without any comparable rapid development of voluntary 
family planning, this is the prospect. 

If one looks at the regional totals and sub-totals of the new U.N. 
document, it becomes clear that the centre of the population explosion 
is in the “underdeveloped” world. The economically more developed 
countries of North America, Europe, U.S.S.R., Japan and Australasia 
confront an increase of 64 per cent in the period 1955-2000. But the 
other two-thirds of the human race in Africa, Asia and Latin America 
confront a prospective increase of 168 per cent in the brief span of 
45 years. And this assumes a reduction of birth rates after 1975. This is 
an increase of more than 2 per cent per year for the whole underdevel- 
oped world. In many countries, the rate is higher, the excess of births 
over deaths approaching or even exceeding 30 per thousand. Latin 
America has the most rapid rate, Asia less but rising, and Africa still 
lower, but likely to rise fairly rapidly as modern medicine reduces the 
rate of mortality. 

When such explosive increases are superimposed on countries already 
densely populated, the urgent character of the population problem is 
seen. A Western agricultural country, Denmark, has 143 persons per 
square kilometer of agricultural area. Mainland China has 213, India 
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245, Indonesia 475, and Egypt 900. When governments confront such 
merciless and mounting pressures of population, how long will they 
resist temptations to follow desperate courses in external policy ? 

The implications for internal policy are equally if not more ominous. 
In view of the “revolution of rising expectations,” no government in 
the underdeveloped world can afford not to attempt to raise the standard 
of living through economic and social development. Without much 
capital or the early prospect of acquiring it, the less developed countries 
not only find the gap between themselves and the industrialised societies 
widening, but also find development painfully squeezed out of domestic 
savings being engulfed by population increases. The Indian Five Year 
Plan, confronted by an annual increase of 5 million persons, has been 
in grave jeopardy — a fact of world-wide portent. Other development 
plans are finding similar obstacles. The main issue, under such stern 
conditions, is almost surely less the issue of the continuance of develop- 
ment efforts than the issue of the free society as the framework for 
development. 

If on top of the present pressures, one envisages a rate of increase 
which might mean by the end of the century a Chinese population grown 
from 386 to 1,000 million, an Indonesian population grown from 82 to 
217 million, and an Egyptian population grown from 23 to 74 million 
the figures are very rough indications derived from regional totals of the 
U.N. forecast — we can grasp the dimensions of the population problem. 

Even if the longer range forecasts are discounted as speculative, a 
look at the estimates for the present decade justify the term “explosion” 
to describe the demographic situation. The U.N. document puts the rise 
in the world total in the period from 1950 to 1960 at more than 400 million 
persons, with about three-fourths of the increase centred in the less devel- 
oped world, the regions least able at present to absorb such an increase 
without depressing a bitterly inadequate standard of living. The annual 
increase is now 44 or 45 million, or 120,000 a day. And the percentage 
concentrated in the underdeveloped world continues to rise. This is the 


population explosion, a present fact and not merely a future peril. 


Increasing Food Supplies 


Both those who are awake to the danger in the spiralling increase of 
the world’s population and those who tend to belittle it place great 
stress on the importance of energetic measures to increase the world’s 


food supplies. The need to keep pace with the growth of population, 
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indeed the need greatly to exceed it, in view of the present malnutrition 
and hunger of so many millions of people, is given a high priority by all 
concerned with the question. In the one case, recognition of social and 
religious obstacles to fertility controls, and the time required to over- 
come such obstacles, lead to emphasis on expanding food supplies. In 
the other case, the hope is nourished that agricultural and related miracles 
will somehow obviate the need for fertility controls. 

There are indeed many short and longer range possibilities for enlarg- 
ing the world’s larder. A U.N. report of a group of experts expressed 
the judgment in 1951 that the production of many crops could be doubled 
in two decades or less by the wider use of fertilizers, insecticides, improved 
seeds and better crop rotation. Part of the 6,000 million acres of pas- 
ture land, and of the 1,500 million acres of marginal land, can be added 
to the 2,000-3,000 million acres of cultivated land, for the production 
of more efficient crops. Diets with reduced animal protein can be sup- 
plemented by synthetic amino acids. Fisheries now largely concentrated 
in the Northern Hemisphere can be extended to the Southern. 

The longer range possibilities include the development of the vast 
potential of tropical agriculture, particularly in the Amazon basin and 
Central Africa. Deserts may be made to bloom through irrigation made 
possible by atomic pumping stations. Algae may be converted to human 
food. Yeasts may make carbohydrate wastes fit for human consumption. 
It seems clear that a far larger world population can be fed, given suffi- 
cient effort and capital. 

If the present population explosion is to be absorbed, however, there 
is an additional condition, too often ignored by those who run away 
from demography. That is the need for adequate distribution, if a good 
part of mankind is not to starve. For the less developed economies, 
which must bear the brunt of the population growth, are the economies 
least able to avail themselves of the enlarged potentiel in food production. 
They lack the capital for exploiting some of the processes. In Asia, at 
least, soil erosion is probably taking place at a more rapid rate than soil 
improvement. The main increases in food production are taking place 
in developed areas such as North America and Australia. In view of 
the present level of developmental assistance, there is not much ground 
for hope that the peoples of the more developed lands will make the 
sacrifices required to feed an ever growing population in Asia. 

Beyond this consideration is the fact that a vast increase in food 
supplies can soften or defer the consequences of the population explosion 
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but not in itself solve them. Man does not live by bread alone, even at 
the physical level. And other factors of living space come into play as 
the population mounts. As the authors of the U.N. report implied in 
their preface, the population problem cannot be solved solely by devel- 
opment : 


With the present rate of increase, it can be calculated that in 600 
years the number of human beings on earth will be such that there will 
be only one square metre for each to live on. It goes without saying that 
this can never take place, something will happen to prevent it. 


Voluntary Family Planning 


Consequently, those who take the population problem seriously 
regard effective family planning as an indispensable ingredient in an 
adequate approach to the population explosion. Some evade the issue 
by hoping that higher standards of living will somehow reduce fertility 
rates, as has been the case in Western development over a period of 
two centuries. This hope is basically irrelevant, since efforts to raise 
standards of living in the underdeveloped world tend to be swallowed up 
by population growth. Moreover, there is no automatic connection 
between a higher standard of living and lower fertility : the main con- 


necting link is some form of voluntary family limitation — later marriages, 
periodic continence, or contraception. To talk about a reduction of 
fertility through greater material abundance is a euphemism for birth 
control. 


In considering this related question, it is well to remember that 
perhaps 85 per cent of the people of the underdeveloped world live in 
areas of predominantly non-Christian cultures. Consequently the atti- 
tude of the non-Christian religions to family limitation becomes of 
importance. While more search is needed here, the answer appears to 
be that none of the non-Christian religions interposes basic doctrinal 
objections to efforts to space and limit the procreation of children. 
There are religious factors making for large families, as the Hindu 
emphasis on the importance of sons in relation to religious duty. But 
none evidently interposes a doctrinal “obstat” to contraception. 

It is quite another thing when one looks at the mores and social 
patterns of these societies. In many situations there is a tradition favour- 
ing large families, perhaps reflecting the times when a large family 
provided assurance that some progeny would survive. Also, in certain 
areas large families provide a kind of old age insurance for the parents. 
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In some areas, a large number of children are needed to help till the 
land. When such obstacles to birth control are added to the primitive 
level of education and sanitation in many regions, and the fact that the 
issue of family planning is a highly personal matter, the barriers to 
planned parenthood appear formidable. But the barriers are largely 
non-theological. 

It should be added, however, that there is a wide and growing basis 
for family limitation in many of the less developed countries. As the 
status of women improves, the demand for means to limit conception is 
voiced more strongly. A barometer of sentiment is the increasing resort 
to abortion and sterilization, in the absence of cheap and effective con- 
traception. In Japan, the birth rate has been cut in half in a decade, 
mainly by the tragic means of abortion. If oral contraception proves 
effective and cheap, without injurious side effects, it may be that the 
demographic situation in Asia will change radically within two or three 
decades. The experience in Japan shows that a rapid reduction in the 
birth rate is possible. If the problem in countries less developed than 
Japan is more difficult, at least it can be said that in general the peoples 
of the underdeveloped world are more eager to be helped in this matter 
than the West has been prepared to help. 

A special word should be added in regard to Communism. At the 
World Population Conference of 1954, the main criticism of “*Malthu- 
sianism” came on the one side from Communist delegates and on the 
other from some who were Roman Catholic. The Communist thesis was 
that social ownership of the means of production overcomes the obstacles 
to feeding the natural increase in population. Two years after the census 
of 1953, the leaders of the Chinese Communist regime adopted a popula- 
tion policy radically different from this thesis, and have been attempting 
to produce and promote the use of contraceptives in a fairly intensive 
campaign. If recent reports of a further reversal of policy should prove 
founded, the implications for East Asia and world peace may be grim. 


The Roman Catholic Position 


The chief opposition to contraception at the intergovernmental level 
and in areas of Catholic predominance comes from the position of the 
Roman Church. The effectiveness of this position depends in part on 


the fact that the churches of the ecumenical movement have not as yet 
made clear a common position differing from that of Roman Catholi- 
cism but held as conscientiously. 
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The fundamental Biblical tenet relating to the family, in the tradition 
of the Western Church, is the injunction in Gen. 1: 28 to “be fruitful 
and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it.”” Despite the fact that the 
passage in question deals with the dominion of man over the lesser species, 
this phrase was seized upon by the early fathers to combat the Gnostic 
heresy, in which procreation was regarded as the imprisoning of souls in 
evil bodies. To this negative attitude toward procreation, the Church 
responded with the affirmation that procreation was essentially good. 

St. Augustine carried this argument considerably further, and became 
the chief architect of the position imbedded in the Western tradition. Not 
only was procreation the end of marriage but the end of each conjugal 
act. If any other end is sought the sin is venial within the marriage bond, 
provided “there is no attempt to prevent such propagation, either by 
wrong desire or evil appliance.” (Post-Nicene Fathers, First Series V, 
pp. 270-1.) In his treatise, On the Morals of Manicheans (Ch. 65), 
Augustine even opposed periodic continence as a means of birth control : 


Is it not you who used to counsel us to observe as much as possible 
the time when a woman, after her purification, is most likely to conceive, 
and to abstain from cohabitation at that time, lest the soul should be 
entangled in the flesh? This proves that you approve of having a wife, 
not for the procreation of children, but for the gratification of passion 
In marriage, as the marriage law declares, the man and woman come 
together for the procreation of children. 


This rigid doctrine, making procreation the sole end of marriage and 
the marital relationship, became the chief framework of the Scholastic 
position. Indeed, viewed against the Augustinian background, the main 
stream of subsequent Catholic thought on the subject can be seen as 
an effort to humanize and liberalize the doctrine of marriage without 
jettisoning its framework. 

One direction this effort has taken has been to broaden the ends of 
marriage. In place of the exclusive focus on procreation, the Code of 
Canon Law (1917) offered a dual “primary end” 


The primary end of marriage is the procreation and education of 
children; its secondary end is mutual aid and the allaying of con 
cupiscence. (Can. 1013, § 1) 


The possible conflict between the two values of this “primary end” 
appears to have been given little examination in Catholic treatises on 
the subject : the fact that too much procreation may depress the quality 
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of education. Here is a potential road to modification of the Catholic 
position, but not yet open for travel. 

A similar effort has been made to broaden the secondary ends of 
marriage. In Casti Connubii (1930), Pius XI added to “mutual aid” and 
the “quieting of concupiscence” a third secondary end : “The cultivating 
of mutual love.” Pius XII continued this emphasis, to give the doctrine 
of marriage a somewhat more romantic and humane appeal. In his allo- 
cution to the Italian Union of Midwives in 1951 he referred to “the 
depths of spirituality in conjugal love,” going on to say that they had 
been put by nature and the Creator “at the service of our descendents.” 
A number of books have been written in recent years to dress the Roman 
position in more attractive garb, in relation to the “cultivating of mutual 
love.” 

The main modern development in Catholic teaching on marriage has 
been the conditional sanction evolved for periodic continence as a means 
of birth control. Starting with a very cautious decision by the Sacred 
Penitentiary in 1853, the idea grew that the rhythm method was licit 
under certain circumstances. There is an oblique reference to the licit 
character of this practice in Casti Connubii. Pius XII in October, 1951, 
in speaking of the reasons which would justify periodic continence, 
referred to the “duty of providing for the conservation of the human 
race,’ but went on to say: 

Serious reasons, such as those found in the medical, eugenic, economic 
and social “indications,” can exempt for a long time, perhaps even for 
the whole duration of the marriage, from this positive duty. 

A month later, the Pope made a statement which marks a liberal apex 
in official Catholic thought, when he stated : 

One may even hope...that science will succeed in providing this 
licit method with a sufficiently secure basis, and the most recent informa- 
tion seems to confirm such a hope. 

Efforts by medical scientists to give periodic continence a more 
“secure basis” have been directed towards development of a more reliable 
test for ovulation and development of drugs to regularise the feminine 
cycle. The Doyle test for ovulation, announced in the spring of 1958, 
was a step on this road. It is also thought possible that a variant of drugs 
being tested as oral contraceptives may help to promote more regular 
ovulation and thus make the rhythm method more reliable. 


The very thin line between a presumable sanction for drugs to 
make periodic continence a more reliable means of birth control, and 
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presumable opposition to oral contraceptives as to all other * artificial” 
means of birth control, is where the Roman Catholic position now stands. 
W.J. Gibbons, S.J., argues that an oral contraceptive is “morally 
unacceptable” because “its intent is contraceptive... and it is in fact 
temporary sterilization.” (Eugenics Quarterly, June, 1956, p. 86.) The 
reference here is to drugs which, defer ovulation. Other drugs which 
inhibit the implantation of a fertilized ovum are condemned on grounds 
of feticide. 

Those who try to adapt, without basic revision, the Augustinian 
position to the needs of responsible parenthood find themselves on this 
knife edge between birth control by means of pills to inhibit ovulation, 
which may be “shameful” and “intrinsically vicious,” and birth control 
by means of pills to regularise ovulation, which may be licit. It is not 
an easy position to maintain. 

Indeed, it may be that the difficulties have favoured the rise in certain 
Roman Catholic circles, particularly in the United States, of what might 
be called a “fertility cult.” This party tends to deny the existence of 
population pressures so far as possible, to count on economic miracles 


for a “solution” where denial is possible, and to deny or restrict in any 


case the “serious reasons” which would justify family planning. Clues 
to this point of view were provided by Catholic attacks on the recent 
U.N. report. Also, to cite an example, in a book on “Overpopulation” 
Anthony F. Zimmerman, of the Catholic University of America, made 
this statement : 


The family which courageously and even heroically rears a large 
number of children in an overpopulated area merits special praise for 
its virtue. 


It is worthy of note that the most recent statement of Pope Pius XII in 
January, 1958, reflects the point of view of this group. 

Meanwhile, the evidence accumulates that millions of Catholic lay 
people do not follow the priests in these matters. The birth rates in Spain, 
Portugal and Italy have fallen below that of the United States. Studies 
in England and West Germany have shown very little difference in 
fertility rates as between Protestants and Catholics. A census sample in 
the U.S. in 1957 showed the Protestant birth rate to be possibly a trifle 
higher than the Catholic. Not even Catholic apologists claim that 
such figures result from the wide use of the still unreliable rhythm 
methods. 
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The evidence of fairly massive disobedience by the laity in regard to 
the Church’s teaching here does not of course imply any open challenge 
to this teaching. Some find it a stumbling block to faith, others a source 
of anticlericalism. But the majority of those who do not live by the doc- 
trine of marriage apparently are prepared to live with it provided the 
rules are not enforced too strictly, and perhaps even defend the doctrine 
against outside challenge, out of a sense of loyalty. It is the fact that 
the rules are not enforced too strictly, rather than the disobedience, 
which suggests the inner weakness of the Roman position. 

Basic elements of the Augustinian doctrine, however, have been so 
fixed by tradition and Papal edict, that the route to any major revision 
of the position is not visible. If there is a return from the “fertility cult” 
point of view to the approach indicated in the Papal allocutions of 1951, 
with further clarification of the “serious reasons” justifying family 


planning, and science does in fact make periodic continence more reliable 
as a means, responsible parenthood will be easier for the faithful. How- 
ever desirable, such an accommodation of policy without change in the 


foundations will be unsure and unstable. Roman Catholic parents, 
moreover, account for only a small portion of the population problem, 
mainly in Latin America. Non-Catholics who want more reliable or 
appropriate means for family planning, and particularly those who seek 
to understand the deeper meanings of responsible parenthood, need a 
more adequate position and more adequate theological undergirding. 


Towards an Ecumenical Position 


While the goal to study and action in this matter is the population 
explosion, the centre of the problem from a Christian perspective is the 
family. Behind the statistics, the rates of fertility and mortality, the 
imbalance of needs and resources, and all the other impersonal-sounding 
facts, are the human beings caught so often in a maelstrom of social 
change, and who look for moral and practical guidance. It is these human 
beings who form the Church’s first concern, the parents who seek genuine 
companionship and responsible use of God given reproductive processes, 
the impoverished parents who see no alternative to sterilization to limit 
their families, the young people who are tempted by readily available 
and reliable contraceptives. Too long have too many of the churches 
in the ecumenical movement shirked their responsibilities to help the 
family with the guidance it needs. One, if not the most important, result 
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is unintended complicity in the common neglect of the population prob- 
lem and policy at the national and international levels. 

Often it has been argued that guidance on the family and family 
planning would be an intrusion into the private life of husband and wife, 
and that the questions should be left to the individual consciences of the 
married couple. This is evasion of responsibility. For the churches have 
an obligation to help parents to understand the principles and considera- 
tions which the family must weigh in a responsible decision before God. 
The real alternative to the intrusive approach of the confessional is train- 
ing in the principles of responsible parenthood. 

Of course, a number of communions have taken their obligations in 
this field seriously. The number may be larger than we are aware of, 
since church statements on the subject have not been collected systemati- 
cally (a defect now being remedied). For example, the Netherlands 
Reformed Church issued a long and serious document on the family in 
1951. The Lutheran Church of Sweden issued an important guide in 
1953. Several Lutheran bodies in the United States have issued carefully 
prepared statements in recent years, that of the Augustana Synod of 
1954 being particularly outstanding. The Lambeth Conferences of 1930 
and of 1958 wrestled with the issues. And several other denominations 


have issued briefer statements. A number of family life departments have 


been established. Yet the overall picture can best be described as spotty. 


A reflection of the comparative neglect of this issue ts the fact that as 
yet there is no department of family life in the structure of the World 
Council. Two years ago at Galyatet6, the Central Committee, at the 
instance of the Arnoldshain Conference and the CCIA Executive, stressed 
the need for serious ecumenical consideration of the population problem, 
including the question of voluntary family planning. The CCIA state- 
ment emphasized “the need to study the theological and ethical issues 
involved in family planning and to review the data which will assist in 
the formulation of policy.” The initial response to the Central Com- 
mittee’s recommendation was disappointing. 

In recent months, however, churches and councils, and ecumenical 
agencies, too, have begun to move in a significant and encouraging way. 
First mention must be given to the leadership provided the whole ecu- 
menical movement by Anglican leaders. A group convened by Canon 
Max Warren at the request of the Archbishop of Canterbury labored 
long and well to produce a 229 page report on The Family in Contemporar) 


Society (SPCK, London, April 1958). 


The subsequent report of the 
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committee of bishops under the Rt: Rev. Stephen Bayne, and the related 
resolutions of the Lambeth Conference, help greatly to lift consideration 
of this question to a truly responsible level. 

In the United States, the U.S. Conference for the World Council of 
Churches took an initiative in April 1958 in referring issues raised 1). a 
paper of mine on “Population and International Development’ che 
urgent consideration of the member churches. Several denominations 
and the National Council have undertaken new studies in preparations 
for policy statements. Staff consultations between officers of the World 
Council and of the IMC have resulted in agreement on a small study 
group, with Dr. Norman Goodall as convener, to explore the question 
of finding a significant ecumenical consensus on the family and the 
population problem. The prospects for overcoming past neglects seem 
promising. 

It seems clear that the first task is to go behind the tradition affected 
by so many non-theological factors to the Bible itself for a clearer under- 
standing of the Christian perspective on the family. When one looks 
with open eyes and mind at the Scriptures is not the central insight, from 
Genesis through the Epistles, the view of the spiritual significance of the 
marital relationship, the “two become one,” the two whom “God has 
joined together” (Gen. 2: 24, Mk. 10: 8, Eph. 5: 31)? The holy charac- 
ter of the state of true matrimony tends to be overlooked, when it is 
contrasted with the “religious” life of celibacy. 

The positive attitude towards procreation in the injunction to “increase 
and multiply” (Gen. 1 : 28) undoubtedly has relevance beyond the condi- 
tions of life in Old Testament times. It offers an important consideration 
in a responsible marriage. But the injunction is to “fill the earth and 
subdue it,” not to over-fill the earth and be subdued by the pressures of 
population on the means of subsistence. 

Moreover, the alternative explanation of the creation of male and 
female in Chapter 2 of Genesis, neglected in Roman Catholic treatments 
of the subject, has its own claims to major consideration. The insight 
that companionship is a fundamental element in true marriage, that it is 
“wrong for the man to be alone” (Gen. 2: 18), was regarded by Calvin 
as the key to the Scriptures on this subject. Is it not at least a funda- 


mental consideration ? 


Even if the idea that the primary purpose of marriage is the begetting 


of children were valid an assertion in Catholic argumentation despite 
the broader definition in Canon Law it would not follow that each 
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conjugal act must not prevent the possibility of conception. The admitted 
other purposes of marriage, called “secondary ends” in Casti Connubii, 
have their rights. And the exercise of these rights through contraception 
does not of itself determine whether the purpose called “primary” is 
served or denied. Only the total marriage relationship determines that. 

Without infringing further on territory which needs to be mapped 
by competent theologians, may I express the personal judgment that 
the Lambeth Conference of 1958 constitutes a major step towards that 
creative ecumenical consensus which is needed both to provide relevant 
guidance to the family and to establish an effective counter-weight to the 
official Roman Catholic position at the international level. Such a 
counter-weight is needed to move the present impasse on population 
policy. But it will be effective only insofar as it represents a position 
conscientiously held and advanced. 

This conscientious consensus begins to emerge, I believe. Two of 
the many building blocks seem to me these: 


So long as it causes no harm to those involved, either immediately 
or over an extended period, none of the methods for controlling the 
number and spacing of the births of children has any special moral merit 
or demerit. It is the spiritin which the means are used, rather than wheth- 
er it is “natural” or “artificial,” which defines its “rightness” or ““wrong- 
ness.” ““Whatever ye do, do all to the glory of God” (I Cor. 10: 31) 
is a principle pertinent to the use of the God-given reproductive power. .. 
An unrestrained production of children without realistic regard to God- 
given responsibilities involved in bringing children up “‘in the discipline 
and instruction of the Lord” (Eph. 6: 4) may be as sinful and as selfish 
an indulgence of the lusts of the flesh as the complete avoidance of parent- 
hood. God does not expect a couple to produce offspring at the max 
imum of biological capacity. The power to reproduce is His blessing, 
not a penalty upon the sexual relationship in marriage. (Augustana 
Lutheran Synod, 1954) 


The Conference believes that the responsibility for deciding upon 
the number and frequency of children has been laid by God upon the con 
sciences of parents everywhere : that this planning, in such ways as are 
mutually acceptable to husband and wife in Christian conscience, is a 
right and important factor in Christian family life and should be the 
result of positive choice before God. Such responsible parenthood, 
built on obedience to all the duties of marriage, requires a wise steward- 
ship of the resources and abilities of the family as well as a thoughtful 
consideration of the varying population needs and problems of society 
and the claims of future generations. (Lambeth Conference, 1958) 





THE THEOLOGICAL BASIS OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


by 


Niets H. Sok 


The subject of this paper is not the problem of religious liberty as 
such. In principle I assume we should agree about this. Nor am I to 
deal with the various problems that arise when this fundamental 
principle is to be applied to certain difficult questions. Here, perhaps, 
the agreement is not quite so obvious. My task is a very limited, but in 
my Opinion a most important one, namely the problem of the theological 
basis of religious liberty. It may seem to be a very theoretical subject. 
But here as often elsewhere, I am of the opinion that one of the most 
practically important things is to have a good theory. 

As I have been asked to be brief, and considering the audience | 
have the honour to address, I shall omit a lot of preliminary questions 
and historical references and will enter straight away into what I con- 
sider the relevant problems of this special theme. 


The theological basis of religious liberty! In my opinion that must 


mean its Biblical foundation. Is there such a thing or have we here to 
appeal to humanitarian reasoning more or less influenced by Biblical 
thinking, but not to Biblical teaching as such ? 

In his widely read book “Christian Apologetics”, the Anglican pro- 
fessor at Nottingham, Alan Richardson, twice touches on this problem. 
First (p. 126 ff.) he emphasises that the “four freedoms” for which the 
allied forces were fighting in the last war, the democrat’s ideal of “the 
rights of man,” certainly are from God, but they are not distinctively 
Christian ; they are, as he phrases it, the result of God’s gracious dis- 
closure of His nature and purpose in the general revelation of Himself 
given in common life. Later on, Dr. Richardson directly mentions the 
“question of toleration,” to use his terminology. I quote this very 
interesting passage (p. 222 note): “Toleration is hardly a virtue which 
the Bible as a whole or in any place explicitly inculcates ; and seventeen 
centuries of Christian theology did not effectively discover it to be a 
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virtue at all. Yet who today would deny its Christian significance or 
imagine that it could long exist in a non-Christian society?” And 
Richardson then continues by stating as his opinion that new insights of 
the Renaissance, the Enlightenment, the Marxists and the scientific 
humanists certainly were due to the revealing activity of God’s spirit, 
and therefore a Christian can gladly welcome these new insights, whence- 
soever they came, and apply them to the task of interpreting the Bible 
and setting forth its authority and relevance for our own age. 

I dwell so long on this because I think that the all important problems 
here are at any rate touched upon. Most of us perhaps agree that reli- 


gious liberty could not long exist in a non-Christian society. But why ? 


This seems to indicate that the real basis of “the virtue of toleration,” 
to use the expression, is in Biblical revelation. May be God in His 
inscrutable wisdom has used non-Christian thinkers like Voltaire to 
open the eyes of Christians so that they finally discovered what previous 
generations more or less generally failed to see in the Bible. Just as 
Karl Marx and his followers have opened the eyes of certain Christian 
people to see more of social responsibility in the Bible than they had 
been aware of till then. Or a man like Nietzsche in his own way made 
German theologians aware of certain Biblical truths or at any rate more 
sensitive to them. This we must shamefully and thankfully acknowledge. 
But if Voltaire and men of his type had not thrown Christians back on 
the Bible, if religious liberty had no clear Biblical foundation, how could 
it be called a Christian virtue ? And how could we imagine that it finally 
stands or falls with Christianity and Christendom? And if it is funda- 
mentally a Biblical virtue, it is at any rate probable that when a Christian 
speaks of religious liberty, he will think of something which to some 
extent is different from that which men like Voltaire were fighting for. 
We do not want to minimize our indebtedness to the time of the Enlight- 
enment for opening our eyes in this respect. But it must be all important 
to penetrate through to the real Biblical teaching. Men like Voltaire 
may be divinely-used instruments to open the church’s eyes. But what 
religious liberty really means and what is the true and unshakable basis 
of that demand only the Biblical revelation as such can teach. 

In seeking to come back to that teaching we may, I think, now try to 
listen to the exposition of our problem given by Reinhold Niebuhr in 
the second volume of his famous “Nature and Destiny of Man.” As 
you know, Niebuhr is most ready to acknowledge his indebtedness both 
to that which we sometimes somewhat unbrotherly and unecumenically 
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call the “sectarian branch of Protestantism” and to non-Christian think- 
ers as well. This is also the case in his treatment of our present problem. 
He calls attention to the fact that modern times have brought about a 
certain amount of relativism in our concept of truth. Of course as a 
Christian he would not advocate something similar to complete scepti- 
cism. He is, on the contrary, very much aware of the danger of that 
attitude. But he very strongly emphasises the fact that no person and 
even no church can claim to be in possession of the final truth. We must 
admit that to a certain extent even the most sincere Christian may be 
wrong in his doctrinal statements. And here he finds the very foundation 
for religious toleration. He quotes with agreement a statement made by 
Charles James Fox: “The only foundation for toleration is a measure 
of scepticism and without it there can be none.” Niebuhr’s own wording 
runs as follows: “No toleration is possible without a measure of pro- 
visional scepticism about the truth we hold” (p. 247). 

And now as a good theologian he endeavours to show that it is truly 
Christian and Biblical to have this measure of scepticism. His argument 
is, in my Opinion, very much worth consideration. He upbraids the 
reformers that they only applied their doctrine of the lasting sinfulness 
of regenerated man, of the redeemed, to the moral sphere of life and not 


to the intellectual one. They ought to have seen that as truly as a 
redeemed person is still a sinner in his moral behaviour, he is just as truly 
a sinner in his theology. I quote: “In short, the intolerance of the 
Reformation is the consequence of a violation of its own doctrinal posi- 
tion. Its doctrine of justification by faith presupposed the imperfection 
of the redeemed. Logically this includes the imperfection of redeemed 


knowledge and wisdom” (p. 238). 

What are we to say to this? In my opinion we here are at the very 
centre of our whole present problem. If we agree that religious liberty 
should be claimed and maintained, and if we agree that this fundamen- 
tally is a Christian claim, it is of extreme importance whether we here 
follow Niebuhr or not. My main object today is to call upon you not 
to join with him, and, if possible, to show you another way. 

This, of course, does not mean that Niebuhr is entirely wrong. On 
the contrary, he has here as elsewhere very much to teach us. As far as 
I can judge he is even right in his at first sight rather sharp statement 
that the doctrine of justification by faith rightly understood should make 
it impossible for us to claim infallibility for our own doctrinal state- 
ments. There certainly is, also in the teaching of the reformers, a doc- 
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trinal self-righteousness that is unchristian and a denial of the perma- 
nence of human sinfulness. If anyone should reply that this is certainly 
not self-righteousness, but that it is on the contrary gratitude for the 
divine grace given to his particular confessional church, I might advise 
him to peruse another passage in Niebuhr’s book, a passage where he 
deals with “collective pride,” the self-righteousness of a group. 

Important though this topic certainly is, | cannot here dwell further 
on it. We must find our way back to our path and consider the question 
whether the foundation of religious toleration is this acknowledgment 
that I myself or my church possibly has not attained the unadulterated 
truth, this amount of scepticism regarding the full correctness of my 
own doctrine, this admission that even my church might to a certain 
extent be in error. Niebuhr once quotes Cromwell who to a group of 
intolerant religious fanatics said: “By the bowels of Christ, remember 
that you may be mistaken.” Is that what we too have to say? Is this 
the only thing or at any rate the decisive thing? “The only foundation 
for toleration is a measure of scepticism and without it there can be 
none,” as Charles Fox with the approval of Niebuhr said. 

When discussing this matter with members of the Roman Catholic 
church in this country, I have noticed that they consider it a matter of 
course to think along this line. Of course modern Protestants can be 
more or less tolerant, for they are tainted with the modern spirit of 
relativism with regard to truth or even scepticism. They admit that 
very different doctrinal statements may have equal rights. The Prot- 
estants are divided into hundreds of fractions and must, almost of 
necessity, tolerate very different kinds of dogmatic and ethical teaching 
The Roman Church is different. It claims infaillibility. Doctrines that 
the church has anathematized are not tolerable ; they are simply wrong 
heretical. So how can you possibly demand that we should afford them 
the same right of existence and propaganda activity as the truth? 
“Error has not the same rights as truth,” as it is often phrased. If 
Niebuhr were right, I do not see any valid and decisive answer to this 
position. And this is, I dare say, a very serious objection. 

And moreover : In the writings of the New Testament I find no trace of 
any such relativism with regard to truth or scepticism. As far as I can see 
both the Lord Himself and His disciples are convinced that they are bearers 
of the untainted truth, the pure and unadulterated Gospel, God’s own word. 
So, how should we imagine that from there we could learn toleration, if 
toleration without a certain amount of scepticism is impossible ? 
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And then finally ! Niebuhr may be right, as I think he is, in main- 
taining that no Christian is entitled to claim that he or his church has 
attained to the infallible dogmas of truth. Every Christian must be 
aware of the possibility that even he may have to learn from a Christian 
brother of another denomination. And so even a good Lutheran may be 
led to tolerate the fact that Baptists exist and claim to be taken seriously. 
But on the basis of these arguments or from this motivation how could 
a convinced Christian be induced to show toleration towards a Buddhist 
or an atheistic Marxist? Should we want a Christian to think that say 
Buddhism might possibly be just as near the truth as is Christianity ? 
Would not a position like that amount to an indifference to truth which 
is entirely alien to the New Testament? Perhaps modern mentality 
inclines that way. But a valid theological basis for religious liberty is 
certainly not to be found in these surroundings. And, as I have indicated, 
such an attitude is of course entirely impossible for a man like Niebuhr, 
as you probably all know. 

But what then? Where are we to seek for the solution of our prob- 
lem? As far as I can see, in the very centre of the Christian message, 
in the very way in which it pleased God to bring to us his saving act. 
The basis of religious liberty is the very fact that Christ did not com> in 
heavenly splendour and wordly majesty to subjugate any possible resist- 
ance and force all and everybody to subjection. Christ made himself of 
no reputation and took upon him the form of a servant and humbled 
himself even unto the death of the cross. When the Pharisees approached 
him and said : We would see a sign from thee, he refrained from fulfilling 
a request like that. Instead of a sign which might have been an indubitable 
proof of his lordship he pointed to his preaching and told them of this 
preaching that it was greater than that of the prophet Jonas, and of his wis- 
dom which surpassed that of Solomon. Never did he do anything to 
force people into obedience and submission. Finally he was crucified 
through weakness, as Paul has it. And even when he rose from the dead 
he did not show himself alive to those who had brought him to the cross 
that so they might finally bow their knees and surrender to him. He sent 
out his disciples without any kind of worldly power or force. As the Apo- 
calypse has it in words of the risen Lord : “Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock ; ifany man hear my voice and open the door, I will come in to him.” 
Or, to use a theological term which at any rate is familiar to people of 
Lutheran tradition : “The foundation of religious liberty is the fact of the 
theologia crucis (theology of the cross) over against the theologia gloriae.” 
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Why did saving, divine revelation come in this meek and humble 
way and so lay itself open to human refusal, resistance and even scorn ? 
The best answer to this question, as far as my knowledge gues, is given 
by the Danish thinker Soren Kierkegaard in his book of 1850 : “Training 
in Christianity.” He puts the question : How was it possible for divine 
love to behave in such a way that the probable result would be that most 
people turned their backs on Jesus and refused to believe in him? Was 
not that loveless, merciless, ruthless, lacking in compassion? As a yes 
or a no to Christ meant life or death, would it not have been more con- 
venient to love to have given people that proof of his authority which 
they wanted, that theology of glory, which would have secured success 
and made every sane person an adherent of Christ ? 

Kierkegaard’s answer is that this seemingly loveless behaviour was 
necessitated just because the love is true and real. What is love, what 
does true love desire? Love wants fellowship, communion with the 
beloved one. Kierkegaard here elaborates the content of a text from the 
Gospel of John, where Jesus says: “And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me. Draw you, each individual human 
being. Draw you. But what are you? What art thou? When are you 
yourself, really yourself?” And Kierkegaard’s answer is : ““Man is him- 
self primarily and genuinely in his free choice. If then our Lord will 
draw people to himself, he cannot force them to surrender. For then he 
would not get their real selves, but something different. Then he would 
have drawn the objects of his ‘drawing’ in away from their own selves in 
such a way that finally he would not have them drawn, but changed 


into a kind of impersonal machinery. He would not draw them; he 


would deceive them.” (Here in the Danish original text is a play on 


words, which is lost in the translation. But imagine that the English 
word for “deceive” had been ““bedraw” ! Then you would have it: He 
would not “draw,” but “bedraw” men.) Not even John the Baptist 
could Jesus in his love treat otherwise. The closing word sent to him 
in his prison was not a message necessitating or forcing or securing sur- 
render and belief, but the words: “Blessed is he, whosoever shall not 
be offended in me.” The free choice, the possibility of choosing unbelief, 
choosing to be offended in Jesus because of his unsightly state, Jesus 
himself could not take that away because of his love. Had he done so, 
he would have frustrated his own purpose. He would have got hold of 
something which really was not John. He would not have “drawn” 


him ; he would have deceived him. 
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And now an illustration for which Kierkegaard is not responsible. 
In old Danish folklore and I suppose in folklore from various places 
all over the world, it is sometime said that a man wins his lady’s love by 
means of a magic charm. I have always wondered at such gross lack of 
humanity. Could any man who was really and in a human way (as a 
true man, not a beast) in love with a girl, actually imagine the possibility 
of winning her favours through such means ? He certainly could get hold 
of her body but not of herself in that way. Love is inseparable from 
respect of the other’s personality. Divine love, strange as it may seem, 
is not different in that sense. God wants communion with man. And 
therefore wills that man remain man, a personal, responsible being. 

Now Seren Kierkegaard himself has not worked this out; he has, 
perhaps, not seen the implication of that which he himself expounds. 
But even so, here is, as far as I can judge, the unshakable theological 
basis of religious liberty. 

Of course, this has been seen again and again. You might for example 
point to certain utterances of Martin Luther, especially from his earlier 
years, and continue with men like Roger Williams and Grunding up to 
our own age. I omit all this. Before I close I should just like to mention 
one book which seems to me particularly important. It is the well-known 
book : “The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World” by Professor 
Hendrik Kraemer, former director of the Ecumenical Institute at 
Bossey. In writing that book, Dr. Kraemer had to face the fact that at 
first glance it seems as if there is much more religious toleration in India 
than in Christian circles. So he was forced to take up the question: In what 
sense of the word must the church forever remain intolerant, and whether 
there is another sense of that word in which the church rightly under- 
standing its divine calling must be the very stronghold of religious 
liberty. Dr. Kraemer tries to get down to the roots of the matter and 
finds that “tolerance, real tolerance, is everywhere in the world equally 
rare” — in India also. And he states briefly and very clearly that which 
I have taken a much longer time to expound before you : “‘Real tolerance 
can only grow when it is fully recognised that truth can only be obeyed 
in perfect spiritual freedom.” 

With this quotation which states the case in a slightly different man- 
ner but which fits in very well with that which I have tried to expound, 
I should like to conclude. 





ASIAN IMPRESSIONS 
by 


PHILIP POTTER 


It is a hazardous undertaking to write about so vast and varied a 
region of the world as Asia. It is even more hazardous when one’s 
knowledge of it covers only a five months’ tour in 1955-56, and eight 
weeks this summer. I can only dare to venture because I have been 
asked to give some impressions. Certainly no one can go to Asia from 
Europe or the Americas without being impressed by the sheer contrast 
in the cultures, and in the state of the Church, between East and West. 
In Asia one is immediately aware of being among churches which are 
but a small minority of predominantly non-Christian populations. 
Features in the life of the Church which appear blurred and taken for 
granted elsewhere, stand out starkly in Asia. One’s impressions are thus 
likely to appear somewhat harsh and critical. But one is encouraged by 
the fact that Christians in Asia are not afraid to face the stark realities 
of the Church in their midst, and that in itself is a sign of the vigour 
of the Church in Asia. 

I was in Ceylon during the last week of June, a month after the out- 
break of communal disturbances. The country was in a state of emer- 
gency, and still is. During my week there | gathered much information 
about the situation which was little known outside of Ceylon, except 
perhaps in the Tamil press of South India. The government has been 
exercising a very severe censorship on news leaving the country. It 
would seem that on May 24-27, rabid elements in the preponderant 
Sinhalese population attacked, looted or burned the homes and even 
Hindu temples of Tamils in Colombo and generally in the South, as also 
in the North Central Province. It is estimated that about 1,000 Tamils 
lost their lives. The Tamils in the North replied by burning the homes 
and shops of the 2,500 Sinhalese in Jaffna, as well as destroying a Bud- 
dhist temple. A state of emergency was declared only after the havoc 
was done, especially to the Tamils. Naturally, these events came as a 
shock to the country. Christians were particularly nervous about the 
whole affair, for they do not know when their turn will come. In fact, 


a threat has been issued against Christians, Moslems and Burghers 
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(people of Portuguese or Dutch descent) in the form of a handbill dis- 
tributed throughout the country : 


“This is to inform you that you should quit Sri Lanka (Ceylon) before 
December 31, 1958. Otherwise you will be liquidated just as we have 
done the Tamils. 

“Sri Lanka is only for the Buddhists ! You are the people who brought 
these foreign religions to Sri Lanka and we orthodox Buddhists feel that 
unless and until we liquidate you we will not be able to stop the spread 
of Christianity and Islam in Sri Lanka.” 


Behind these manifestations is a phenomenon which is evident all 
over Asia — the aggressive resurgence of the non-Christian religions. 
The Sinhalese are very proud of their Buddhism. By a mixture of fact 
and legend they claim for Ceylon the home of pure, orthodox Buddhism. 
And Buddhism for them is a missionary faith. Indeed, in Colombo I 
saw a building which bears a sign showing it to be the headquarters of 
the Buddhist mission to Germany. Recently two books have been pro- 
duced : “Revolt in the Temple,” and “The Betrayal of Buddhism” (a 
report of the Buddhist Commission of Enquiry). They both demonstrate 
how foreign rule, since the arrival of the Portuguese, humiliated Ceylon 
not only politically, but religiously. Christianity was given preferential 
treatment, and Buddhism lost state patronage. Both books are well 
documented and present an impressive indictment. There is therefore 
a fierce determination to make the country Buddhist once more. An 
organisation has been formed for the purpose, Eksath Bhikku Peramuna 
(United Bhikku Front), manned by some 50,000 monks, called Bhikkus. 

Why, then, were the Tamils, who are very largely Hindu, singled out 
for persecution, or “liquidation” as the Bhikkus put it? For the Ceylon 
famils, who number about one million, have lived in Ceylon for more 
than 2,000 years. The answer given is that the Tamils are a hindrance 
to the supremacy of the Sinhalese in the total life of the country. When 


the British came into power early in the last century, English became 


the dominant language. Government administration was, as the Cey- 


lonese like to say, the chief industry, and has remained so. The jobs went 
to those who were proficient in English and were otherwise well educated, 
in Western terms. Because of the somewhat arid nature of the northern 
territory where the Tamils live, they were forced to turn to the develop- 
ment of their brains and compete for the administrative jobs. When 
missionary schools were opened, the Hindus were more willing to send 
their children to these institutions than were the Buddhists. The Tamils, 
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therefore, got off to a good start. Today there are twenty-one first class 
schools in Jaffna compared with seventeen such schools in Colombo. 
In open competition for the higher Government posts, Tamils often 
beat the Sinhalese. In this process Christians, whether Sinhalese or 
Tamil, have greatly benefitted through Christian schools and the use 
of English. On the other hand, the majority of the lower class Sinhalese 
lacked English, and so could not get white collar and skilled jobs. This 
has caused a crescendo of resentment in this numerous class — a resent- 
ment which has been fanned by certain politicians and given violent 
direction by the Bhikkus, most of whom come from that same class. 

Moreover, Ceylon moved from a colonial status to an independent 


one very pecefully. Its Government was in the hands of well-to-do 


Ceylonese, both Sinhalese and Tamil, who were rather blind to the 
implications of this change and to the lot of the millions of under- 
developed and poor peasants. It would seem that only some left-wing 


intellectual groups gave much thought to the plight of these people. 


The country’s dependence on tea and rubber, in the Central Province 
mainly, has not helped matters. Lately, through irrigation schemes, 
there have been efforts to colonise certain areas, principally with Sinha- 
lese. We can understand, therefore, the determination to establish 
Sinhalese as the only official language. This was done by Act of Parlia- 
ment in June, 1956, and is now being put into effect. 

It is clear, therefore, that directly or indirectly the work of the Church 
through schools and other institutions has been attacked as being re- 
sponsible in part for the predicament of the 6.5 million Sinhalese. In fact, 
measures are being considered to break the distinctively Christian char- 
acter of the work of the churches. Religion, ethnic tensions, economic 
factors and fierce nationalism are all mixed up together. This is the 
situation confronting several countries in Asia today in varying degrees 
It is just not enough to study the resurgence of Buddhism, Hinduism 
or Islam without taking very considerable regard to these other pressing 
factors. This state of affairs calls for intellectual and spiritual alertness 
on the part of Christians, not in order to defend their privileged position, 
but rather to affirm and defend the things for which the Asian stat 
officially stand. It cannot be said that this is being assiduously done in 
the Asian churches today. 

For example, the Church in Ceylon gives the impression of 
very much of a bourgeois ghetto (as the Western churches are ofte: 


i 


described). When I was in Colombo in March, 1956, a few weeks before 
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the election, I was struck by the apathy of Christians about the whole 
affair. I failed to discover, in conversation with many people, any real 
awareness of what was happening, or what might happen. The results 
of the election, therefore, came as a shock to the Christian community, 
as did the disturbances this May. Christians have not been conspicuous 
for their concern for social justice, or for reading the signs of the times, 
and adjusting themselves accordingly. At the annual meeting of the 
Christian Council this June I heard plaintive appeals for Christians to 
take more seriously the study of Buddhism, in spite of the fact that there 
is a Study Centre for the purpose. It is said that many Sinhalese Chris- 
tian ministers are not proficient enough in their mother tongue to carry 
out an effective evangelistic mission to Buddhists, so used have they 
become to thinking and speaking in English. The churches are gradually 
bringing themselves to face these issues. 

But one is bound to ask: Why must Christians wait until they are 
near the brink of disaster before they rouse themselves to discern God’s 
will within their context and obey it? Coming as I do from the West 
Indies where the Church is similarly complacent and self-enclosed, | 
cannot help feeling that there is a strong element of intellectual and 
spiritual laziness about the churches, at least in what were called mission 
lands. Only recently I heard an Indian churchman describe the excellent 
series of studies produced by the Christian Institute for the Study of 
Religion and Society of India, as being just theoretical and not of much 
use to the Church. Certainly they were not so regarded by many Hindus 
who have been studying them closely and finding much to guide them 
in their struggle to build a democratic state against serious odds. One 
gets the impression that Christians are afraid to masticate solid food, lest 
it rouse them to hard and painful endeavour. 

My next assignment was participating in the Interim Committee 
meeting of the East Asia Christian Conference (in process of formation) 
in Singapore. It was a representative gathering of some 24 persons from 
12 countries, including Australia and New Zealand. The main purpose 
of the meeting was to review the work of the secretariat during the year 
following the Prapat meeting, and to plan for the future. The reports 
given showed that much support had been gained for the EACC from 
churches and councils, though there is as yet little real knowledge among 
the churches of the purposes and work of this body. Indeed, I found in 
one place considerable hesitations about membership in the EACC, 
though I must confess that those hesitations were very parochial and 
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short-sighted. Those who imagine that Asian Christians are bursting to 
form a regional block may thus be quite mistaken, especially when one 
notes the active participation of Australia and New Zealand in the EACC. 

The most important discussion was on the future of the EACC in 
terms of its financial, administrative and economic independence. 
Financially, it is at present very dependent on support given from out- 
side the area. About two-thirds of the small amount requested of the 
member churches and councils annually has been contributed for the 
first year — a happy augury for the future. And yet, the secretariat is 
appointed and maintained by the IMC and WCC. The funds at the 
disposal of the staff for travel, meetings and projects have been given 
by outside bodies. Many of the ongoing programmes which have to be 
maintained are legacies from the period before the EACC was envisaged. 
The responsible churchmen at Singapore raised legitimate questions 
about the financial autonomy of the body. It is just another burden on 
the Asian churches over and above the many they have been left to 


carry? Is EACC going to be a convenient funnel for outside bodies to 
pump their grants into the area for pet schemes? Is EACC bound to 
continue the many and overlapping programmes which have been going 
on and others compelled to seek funds from elsewhere? These are not 
just carping questions by ecclesiastics anxious to assume aggressive con- 
trol of their affairs, but the genuine cry of men who are fully conscious of 
the poverty of the Asian Church, and are beginning to wonder whether 
an expensive organisation is the best instrument for the service of the 


evangelistic task of the Church in Asia. This is a matter calling for much 


patience and wisdom on both sides, and a clear sense of the supreme 
purpose of the people of God in Asia. U Kyaw Than put the issue 
succinctly in his report when he asked the Interim Committee : 


to consider how far EACC should strike a balance between 
what can possibly be done in all realms of Christian witness and life 
in East Asia and what its members, its committees and the secretariat 
can responsibly study and subscribe to in prayer, resources, time and 
genuine thought, within the framework of an evangelistic programme 
which it can actually develop before the non-Christian world as bei 
genuinely its own.” 


Finance and administration go together. The EACC secretariat is 
appointed by the IMC and WCC, but EACC itself is an Asian body 
The member churches and councils of EACC are to a large extent member 
churches and councils of the WCC and IMC. But what is the relationship 
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of the EACC to the IMC and WCC? Is the EACC an autonomous 
body, or is it a framework within which the IMC and WCC works ? Is 
it a regional council of the IMC and WCC ? There is no doubt what the 
churchmen present felt — that EACC must have its own integrity if its 
existence is to have any reality for a region in which half the population 
of the world live. In the Christian community more than elsewhere, 
independence is theologically and practically wrong. I would think that 
while our Asian brethren would agree with this, they would rightly point 
out that independence of control and action has always been wrong, 
but it has not prevented mission boards and others from excercising it 
in Asia without much regard for Asian Christians. The Asian leaders 
may be in danger of replying with the claim of autonomy at home. 
Nevertheless, it is crucially important for Western Christians to develop 
new attitudes towards their role in Asia, such that the Asians themselves 


can be helped to manifest an interdependence which permits them to 


suggest and decide, under God, what is best for that part of his vineyard 
in which He has been pleased to place them. Increasingly, Western 
Christians will have to face Asians who are determined to maintain this 
position. The quicker we understand it, the better. 

Finance and administration are also closely related to programme. 
An impressive list of continuing concerns were given. On the one hand, 
there have been consultations, conferences and studies on the Christian 
Home, Literature, Audio-Visual Aids, Medical and Educational Work, 
Industrial and Rural Evangelism, Youth Work. On the other hand, 
there have been specialised studies on Faith and Order, Rapid Social 
Change, Theological Education, Resurgent Religions, etc. Many of 
these studies and conferences have been going on in isolation from one 
another and largely overlap. Moreover, as elsewhere, the results of these 
meetings do not often get down to the life of the churches. There are 
the activities of Inter-Church Aid and also efforts at exchange of person- 
nel within the area. These are happily being combined into one opera- 
tion, but no clear conception of Inter-Church Aid as against mission 
board activities has emerged. Much needs to be done to bring all these 
pursuits into living relation to one another, and to go through the diffi- 
cult process of selecting what are absolutely urgent and manageable, and 
proceeding with these efforts in Asian terms, and at an Asian pace. 

rhe Interim Committee finally decided to hold its inaugural meeting 
on May 14-26, 1959, in Malaya. At this meeting all these major questions 
will be discussed. Since a number of IMC and WCC, as well as mission 
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board representatives will be present, it is to be hoped that a frank and 
statesman-like conversation will place take and that EACC will receive 
a clear and creative mandate for the future. 

Next came five weeks in that fascinating and baffling country, Japan. 
The main business there was attending the Institute Convention and of 
the World Council on Christian Education and Sunday School Association, 
and also the WCC/WCCESSA Youth Committee and an Asian Youth Work 
Consultation. In all these meetings there was a large representation of 
Asians and of people working in Asia. So it was possible to discuss many 
matters of Asian concern fairly freely. Of course, the context of these dis- 
cussions was the WCCESSA round of meetings. I was deeply struck by the 
profound difference in content and approach at those meetings and what 
we are accustomed to in WCC and IMC circles. The difference could 
also be felt in the people present. And yet, these are the folk who are 
more closely related to the ordinary congregational life of the Church 
than our high-powered ecumenical thinkers. However, many present were 
unhappy about the somewhat platitudinous and sometimes outdated 
things that were said. Many wondered why there ts so little correlation 
between ecumenical thinking and Christian educational processes. 

For instance, I participated in the work of the Commission on 
Theological Education and Christian Education in the Institute. Most 
of the participants were either teachers or workers in Christian edu- 
cation. There was very little recognition of the excellent surveys on 
Theological Education produced by the IMC and the Nanking Board, 
as also of the work of the WSCF and the WCC. I heard some incredible 
things said by responsible people about present trends in theology which 
betrayed a woeful ignorance. Nevertheless, the central point of the dis- 
cussion is one which is extremely relevant for the Church throughout 
the world, and not least for Asia that the Christian faith must be 
taught and understood in a form which is communicable tot children, 
youth and adults. This calls for a far closer relationship between the 
WCCESSA and the departments of Christian Education of member 


churches, and the other agencies of the ecumenical movement, than 


exists at present. This has direct reference to the preparation for the 
WCC Third Assembly to be held in Asia. 


Naturally, as all these meetings were held in Japan, the focus was 


bound to be on Japan. The Church in Japan constitutes but 0.5% of 
the population. It is largely an urban, educated and middle-class church 


The Japanese are proud of the fact that there are no “rice Christians” 
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among them, such as were reported earlier in China. Next year the 
Protestant churches will celebrate the hundredth anniversary of Prot- 
estant missions in the country. My conversations with Japanese Chris- 
tians were so extensive that an article by itself would be necessary to 
convey some of the impressions I gained. It will suffice to draw attention 
to two peculiarities of Japanese Christianity. 

The Japanese pride themselves in their highly educated ministry. 
Students are generally required to learn Hebrew and Greek and to read 
theological literature in German and English, in addition to a vast 
literature in Japanese. When one visits a good book shop one is sur- 
prised to find a wide selection of the best and latest books of Western 
theologians. Further, many of these works are quickly translated into 
Japanese. It is a well known fact that Karl Barth’s Church Dogmatics 
holds a commanding position in Japan. But many Japanese also 
remarked on the incomprehensible nature of much of the preaching to 
which they are subjected. Barth and Bultmann are often thrown at them 
in indigested form. I talked with two or three theological professors 
about this. I mentioned that so far as I could gather Karl Barth’s genius 
lay in his dialogue between Biblical theology and the intellectual tradition 
of Europe. His is an attempt to restate the Faith handed ,down in the 
Word of God and in the formulations of the centuries in terms of the 
thought and questionning of his European world. Is not the task of 
Japanese theologians to enter into a like debate with their own intractable 
culture ? 

If so, then the Sitz im Leben of such a debate or conversation may 
not be European intellectual history as is the case with Barth, but the 
whole gamut of Buddhism, Confucianism, Shintoism and the historic feu- 
dalistic theocracy of Japan. Unless this is done then the task of making the 
Christian faith really indigenous to Japan and communicable to the 
Japanese will not really begin. It seems to me that this is an issue which 
must be faced throughout Asia where theological students are forced to 
get acquainted with the long and tangled history of Western thought if 
they are to get any training in systematic theology, while their culture 
and thought forms are relegated to courses on comparative religion. 
Many people, for instance, said that such terms as “individual,” “sin” 
and “guilt” are difficult to translate into Japanese, and that the issues of 
Christology and the nature of man were of crucial importance today. 
They also said that there was little real thinking by Japanese scholars on 
these issues in relation to Japanese thought. 
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It is impossible to be in Japan without being made aware of the so- 
called Non-Church Movement (Mukyokaishugi). Its founder was 
Uchimura Kanzo (1861-1930) who attempted to present a Japanese type 
of Christianity. He was strongly opposed to the dominance of foreign 
missionary work and the alien appearance of the Church. It is estimated 
that some 50,000 Japanese meet weekly for Bible study and prayer. They 


are united in being against any organised churches and do not think the 
sacraments to be necessary. In fact, they resemble the religious societies 
of the 18th century in England. Or, they might be likened to the “syna- 
gogue” rather than to the “upper room” form of worship in the Early 
Church. I received the impression that this movement gains its strength 
from the weaknesses of the Japanese Protestant churches. (It is signifi- 
cant that few members of such a highly liturgical communion as the 
Episcopalian Church are attracted to the movement.) 

Perhaps part of the confusion on both sides lies in a halting 
conception of the Church. Indeed, all over Asia, I heard much about 
the call to the evangelistic task of the Church, but gathered that Asians 
seemed more concerned about the independence of the Church from the 
West (albeit a legitimate concern) than about the nature of the Church 
as the people of God set in, and for, Asia. There are united churches in 
the region, apart from the much publicized Church of South India, but 
it is not easy to discern the real significance of these churches, and a 
denominational spirit still prevails. Perhaps this is where the ecumenical 
conversation can really be carried out between the West and the East, 
particularly as Asians are so anxious about indigenising the Church, 
but so far tend to think rather in administrative than in theological terms 








THE RENASCENCE OF HINDUISM IN INDIA 


by 


PAUL D. DEVANANDAN 


This paper deals in particular with the resurgence of Hinduism in 
India. There are two reasons for this limitation. The writer is not 
competent to deal with other religions ; and he is convinced that, how- 
ever much general resemblance there may be in this contemporary 
phenomenon in Asian life, it is by separate endeavour to approach the 
issues involved in the resurgence of the religion in each country that we 
will be able to understand the situation, and grapple with the problems 
created by it for the Christian evangelist. 

The evidence in the case of the three major religions in Asia indicates 
that the revival begins around the early decades of the 19th century and 
gathers force from then on. In fact the process is still under way. The 
renascence has obviously received a fillip with political independence. 
Throughout the period of the nationalist struggle, religion seems to have 
exercised an appreciable influence in awakening national self-conscious- 
ness. In almost every case national leaders also claimed to be men of 
profound religious faith. Perhaps this is more noticeable in the case of 
India than in that of other Asian countries, beginning with Ram Mohan 
Roy on through M. K. Gandhi to Vinoba Bhave in our day. 

Naturally it is the intellectual who first gives vocal expression to 
the revival. Such expression becomes manifest in reform movements, 
renewed exposition of scriptures, restatements of fundamental beliefs, 
and apologetic defence of the faith. So far as the nationalist intellectual 
is concerned, all this is in consequence of a reaction to the aggressive 
activities of Christian missions. There is no doubt that the renascence 
has all along taken not only an attitude of criticism but also one of 
increasing Opposition to Christian missionary enterprise. Such opposi- 
tion, though it began with a prejudice against the foreignness of Chris- 
tianity, developed into an opposition to the Gospel on religious grounds. 

There are four more recent developments in this renascence of Asian 
religions that call for attention. (i) The claim that each of them makes 
independently that it has the answer to the world’s ills (which, it is 
broadly hinted, Christianity has failed to meet). A new emphasis is 
placed on a world message and on “missionary” work. (ii) At the same 
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time, the plea is put forward that all religious folk work for peaceful 
co-existence. No mention is made of co-operation ; but the desire is 
expressed that no attempt be made at propaganda and proselytism. Nor 
is there any appreciable talk of compounding the best in all to produce 
a common, world religion. But the request for “mutual respect and 
tolerance” is made again and again. (iii) In every case renascent religions 
have become socially conscious. Keen interest is taken in reform of 
social institutions which militate against the development of the indi- 
vidual person and the realisation of justice in social relations. This 
emphasis has involved a new interest in contemporary history. 
(iv) Finally, there is a determined effort to include what until now had 
been described as “lower forms” of those religions, the animistic types, 
so that renascent religions become, in a sense, catholic. Partly this inter- 
est is due to the desire to prevent conversions, especially to a Christianity, 
as most Christian converts have come from this level of culture. 

To what extent popular religious beliefs and practices have been 
influenced by the contemporary religious revival it would be difficult to 
assess. One thing, however, is apparent. There has been a very pro- 
nounced tendency to reform social evils which had religious sanction. 
Traditional customs have certainly been called in question. But whether 
there has been corresponding clarification in popular thinking about 
underlying religious fundamentals, and consequent greater devotion to 
religious observances, it is difficult to say. The fact remains that so far 
as ways of worship and the everyday cultus are concerned there has been 
no change. But government recognition of temples, viharas and mos- 
ques, with sometimes generous subsides granted for the re-construction 
especially of the more famed pilgrim shrines, has given the popular 
believer a new sense of self-respect. Serious efforts are being made to 
initiate widespread programmes of what may be called religious educa- 
tion. This consists of the production of literature ; the establishment of 
centres of religious learning ; the attention paid now to a more intelligent 
and well-informed priesthood ; and the desire to introduce religious 
teachings in secular systems of education. It is clear that all this organ- 
ised effort has the aim to strengthen the hold of the religion of the soil 
on the people, so that it gives them a new sense of national coherence 


In some countries not only has the ancestral religion been made the 


religion of the state, but even where a secular constitution has been adopted 


there is a distinct move to rally the religious loyalty of the people to their 
ancestral faith. It is unavoidable that this political motivation should at 
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the moment come to the fore. For in Asian lands the idea persists that 
the greatest force making for national unity is the ancestral religion. 

It is also helpful for us to take note of the impact of Western cultural 
influence as distinct from the influence of the Christian faith and practice. 
It consists chiefly in stressing human values and the significance of 
material goods as contributing to the welfare of man. The question is 
how and why non-Christian faiths distinguish between what they regard 
as Western (and so accept), and what they consider as Christian (and 
so reject). At the same time there is much talk about absorbing these 
Western values and making them indigenous. In the final count, what 
seems determinative is the present good of the nation and its political 
security. Moreover, it is true that these historical faiths are also closely 
connected with the culture of the land. Consequently even if an attempt 
is made to revive national culture it seems unavoidable in consequence 
to encourage the revival of the ancestral faith as well. But, at the same 
time, in Asian lands the culture that is being revived is a culture that is 
designed to further the national self-respect of the country so that it 
keeps pace with the rapid social changes which have overtaken the entire 
world in our generation. This emphasis may be described as in a peculiar 
sense both secularistic and humanistic. For it would seem that the pri- 
mary interest in all cultural revival is to get the most out of the values 
of the material worlds as they are discovered and put to use by technology 
and modern sciences, on the one hand; and, on the other, to further 
all those values which contribute to making man’s life in the here and 
now, both in his individual right and as he is found in the context of 
social relations, worthwhile and profitable. 

With these general observations in mind my intention is to indicate 
in the two following sections how the impact of the so-called secularist 
culture of the Western world has influenced the renascence ; and to what 
extent the resurgence of religion has spread out to the popular level of 
the simpler folk as against the intellectuals. In dealing with those issues 
1 am confining my discussion advisedly to Hinduism and India. Over 
against all that has been said in those sections of the paper I shall attempt 
in conclusion to assess the “living” character of this renascence because, 
it seems to me, that for all said and done, it may not be denied that the 
renascence is also due to an urge for revival and reform from within. 
So that it cannot altogether be regarded as the consequence of a reflex 
action to Christian influence and Western impact. Modern Hindus, 
Buddhists and Moslems themselves would say that it is due to a spiritual 
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awakening, a new aliveness to make religion relevant to human needs in 
the present situation with its insistent challenges and opportunities. 

The first point that | want to make is that Hindu secularism has a 
traditional background in Indian thought. It represents a trend, unortho- 
dox in a way but Hindu nevertheless, which accepts the possibility of 
explaining life without reference to God. It accepts the Hindu axiom 
of karma-samsara as adequate explanation for life’s vicissitudes. In 
consequence it develops a threefold attitude towards life which may be 
described as tending to denial, indifference and remote (ultimate) recog- 
nition of God. 

Nevertheless the modern Hindu secularism is very different from 
these traditional Secularistic Schools of past history. The difference is 


due to certain new emphases which may be summarily stated as consisting 


in : (1) Active interest in world-life in the here and now ; in material foods 
as contributing to the welfare of man; in directing current trends in 
world affairs so that peace, security and human solidarity may be 
realised ; (2) a new understanding of the human person as related to other 
persons in a way which ought to be so regulated that not only individual 
men and women can find fulfilment but also in such a manner that a just 
order of society can be brought into being ; (3) a consequent tendency 
to take a critical attitude towards religions in general and towards tra- 
ditional Hinduism in particular. This attitude ranges all the way from 
one extreme of total denial of validity of all religion to the stand that 
if Hinduism is to survive, its fundamentals should be radically revised 
and restated. In between these would come the more popular point of 
view that religion may be a good thing for the simple folk in the villages. 
and the old folk at home, but means nothing to the modern intellectual 
(4) In any case, the total effect has been a demand for social legislation 
to set right time-honoured customs which had been long uphold by 
religious sanctions. And such legislation has led to a two-fold conse- 
quence : it has brought a measure of freedom from the tyranny of rell- 
gious custom to the ordinary folk ; and it has resulted in relegating to 
the background without actually rendering them inoperative some 
of the major assumptions of Hinduism, such as belief in karma-fatalism 
and samsara round of births; in the idea of the world as meaningless 
maya ; in the very definition of Hinduism as not merely a composite 
religion of various samayas and margas which is a heritage of the Indian 
people but as sanatana dharma, a comprehensive religion of universal 
application to mankind everywhere and for all times. 
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The second point I want to make is that what is called secularism in 
India should not be regarded altogether as an enemy of religion. On the 
other hand, it has been a corrective to traditional religion. Perhaps this 
is true in great measure of secularism in our world today. At the same 
time religion should take serious notice of secularism if it tends to 
become itself a religion. Essentially secularism, such as we have de- 
scribed it, has been the basis of an active programme of social action. 


Hindu secularism, thus, is significant to the Hindu only in so far as it pro- 
vides a social philosophy. To many thoughtful people in India social 
service is closely associated with nationalism and politics. In the days 


of Mahatma Gandhi active social service, as it was then understood, 
meant political action as prescribed from time to time by the National 
Congress. The one supreme goal was nation building ; all programmes of 
social service were dominated by this motive. In the case of some of the 
more ardent younger nationalists secularistic nationalism became in fact 
a substitute religion: it called for a total commitment, an absolute 
devotion which they were only too willing to offer. Perhaps such ins- 
tances are exceptional, but they are significant. The revealing confes- 
sions of people like Achyut Patwardhan and Jai Prakash Narain indicate 
that the danger is always there of “politics” or “socialism” becoming 
the supreme object of total devotion — till there comes a day of disillu- 
sionment. When Patwardhan withdrew from political life, he said that 
seeking “political power as the major instrument of social change” had 
led to “the deviation of social philosophy into power-philosophy” and 
“towards an outlook of seeking power at any price”; the inevitable 
result was “the growing vogue of ruthlessness in our political life’ and 
the “glorification of the State as the new Church Militant.” This was in 
1950. More recently Jai Prakash also decided to give up what he calls 
rajniti because it does not result in Jokniti. And like Patwardhan he 
also finds refuge in the pursuit of mystic union with the Eternel Brahman. 
In a remarkable sentence Jai Prakash expresses a strangely new under- 
standing of the Upanishadic Brahman when he states, “the root of 
morality lies in the endeavour of man to realise this unity of existence, 
or to put it differently, to realise his self. For one who has experienced 
this unity, the practice of morality becomes as natural and effortless as 
the drawing of breath.” 

The Hindu secularist lays great store by State action. Social wel- 
fare, he believes, can be achieved by common action directed by the 


government to realise social justice and fulfilment of the individual 
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person. All this is certainly significant from the standpoint of Hindu 
religious assumptions. For one thing it implies a new stress on action. 
For another it involves a totally different conception of society and of 
the individual person in relation to the community than what traditional 
Hindu thought has accepted all along. For yet another thing, a state- 
ment such as that of Jai Prakash Narain indicates that right relations 
with fellowmen (which is obviously what he means by morality, /okniti) 
follows as a result of right relations with God. But just here comes the 
greatest difficulty for Hindu secularism. The Hindu religious under- 
standing of the nature of man and Ultimate Reality is still influenced by 
the Vedanta concepts of Atman and Brahman-Atman. Jai Prakash, for 
instance, talks about “experience of subjective reality or absolute con- 
sciousness” in which “dualism is shed and the seer and the seen become 
one.” What is more, when he became disillusioned with the active pro- 
gramme of social reconstruction based upon the new secularistic human- 
ism of national politics he turned to mystic withdrawal from militant 
struggle for social justice to the Sarvodaya form of neo-Vedanta. 

Will this be the end of his spiritual pilgrimage? Is Sarvodaya the 
Hindu solution to the frontier situation that Hinduism itself is facing 
challenged by the impact of contemporary secularism such as we have 
tried to describe — a secularism which is at the same time a corrective 
and a menace? Then it seems to me that it is our responsibility to seek 
ways and means of communicating the Gospel over against the Sarvodaya 
understanding of man and of society as the network of human relations 
in terms of what we call community where true personal relationships 
are made possible because the person is also involved in it ; of the “change 
of heart,” the self-realisation which we Christians call ““conversion,” the 
coming into being of the New Man; of the ultimate end towards which 
the whole programme of service is directed, “the new heaven” and “the 
new earth” which we are assured is the “hope” of the entire creative 


process ; of the very meaning of religion as involving no more metaphys- 


ical apprehension of an Eternal Absolute but as a dynamic personal 


relationship with a living God which makes all the difference to the 


Christian understanding of worship, sense of mission, fellowship and 
faith ; of the very meaning of religion as Christian faith understands tt 

Considerable material is available in regard to the resurgence of 
religions where the Asian intellectual is concerned. It is inevitable that 
any renascence should first find expression in the life and thought of the 


intelligentsia. In the case of Asia in recent times the intelligentsia have been 
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more often than not equated with that section of the population exposed 
to Western cultural influence. This is especially true of the Asian coun- 
tries that had come under the political domination of the West. But this 
section of the population, though very influential in the days of national 
struggle to freedom, has now become less powerful. In a sense it is true 
that the common man has come into his own in Asian countries which 
have become politically independent. But here we are concerned with 
the renascence of religion as it has affected the life and thought of the 
common people, about which little investigation has yet been made so 
that what is said here has to be taken as the opinion of an individual 
observer in a very vast field which of its very nature defies objective, 
scientific analysis. If for this reason alone I am again limiting my survey 
to Hinduism in India. 

In India we say that the vast majority of the population is Hindu, 
assuming that every Hindu is a Hindu! Nothing is further from the 
truth. Popular Hinduism differs from area to area. Though popular 
religion in general may be one or other of three main Sectarian forms — 
Vaishnavism, Saivism or Saktism — each one of those sects invariably 
finds expression in worship of a particular deity associated with a partic- 
ular shrine. In the case of animistic, village Hinduism the local deity 
is both the centre and the circumference of the cult, and the cult is more 
or less restricted to a fairly defined locality. Any resurgence of popular 
Hinduism should mean a resurgence of these many cults. This is not 
borne out by facts ; local cults seem to be diminishing in significance, 
not growing in importance. It would be true to say that there is a notice- 
able increase in popular religious fervour at the chief centres of worship 
in such historic places as Benaras, Muttra, Srivangam or Madura. It is 
much less the case in the local shrines of village deities. Festivals con- 
tinue to be celebrated ; pilgrims go their devoted round to shrines ; 
temples draw their usual crowd of devotees. But it cannot be claimed 
that there is any manifestation of new religious zeal where the cults of 
popular Hinduism are concerned. 

Nevertheless, the Hindu population in our towns and villages is 
undoubtedly self-conscious and to that extent strangely alive as Hindus. 
This self-awareness is of recent origin. It became increasingly noticeable 
as the nationalist struggle reached the point when victory seemed to be 
around the corner and the Moslem minority raised the issue of Pakistan 
and the partitition of India on a religious basis. Also this popular 
religious consciousness which in India we call Communalism became 
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more pronounced in the North (including Bengal) and in the Deccan 
than in the South. These were the areas in which Moslems lived in large 
numbers, areas in which Moslems had lived for several centuries in fact, 
but as a separate community. These again were areas in which Hindu 
Communalism was sedulously fostered by such politically aggressive 
movements as the Rashtriya Sevak Sangh and the Hindu Mahasabha, 
on the one hand, and by militant religious reform movements such as 
the Arya Samaj. None of these groups was led by men who had been 
exposed to the liberalising influence of Western education. Popular 
demogogues had assumed leadership; the movement spread out into 
the smaller towns and villages. The result was that communal rivalry 
broke out in ugly forms of violence when crowds got out of control. 

The partition of India, when Britain finally decided to withdraw, the 
formation of the separate states of Pakistan and India, led to a tragic 
period of unrestrained violence and large scale massacre, the root cause 
of which was not nationalism but religious communalism. It is difficult 
to imagine what the partition riots would have eventually led to if 
Mahatma Gandhi had not been assassinated by a Hindu extremist (who 
had been put up to this nefarious crime by the RSS). Anyway this 
dastardly act shook the Hindu people to a belated realisation of what 
damage unrestrained communalism can cause. But popular animus, once 
roused by unscrupulous demogogues, fed on false propaganda and fired 
by ignorant prejudice, does not easily subsid:. All over the Northern 
States in India, in the Madhya Pradesh in particular where the RSS had 
spread out far and wide into the rural areas, Hindu Communalism 
persists. Now that the Moslem is no longer regarded as dangerous, 
attention is drawn to the Christian as a possible source of danger. 

The question is whether this now antagonism to Christian missions, 
which is undoubtedly a fact in several parts of rural India, is to be 
regarded as an expression of Hindu renascence at the popular level. Or 
is it due to persisting Communalism ? It is quite possible that it provides 
a strategic emotional condition of responsiveness which can be success- 
fully exploited by interested religious leaders. But at the present, how- 
ever, indications are that the situation is being exploited by politicians 
for communal ends which concern local interests and provincial loyalities 
in terms of language, tradition and vested interests which still continue 
to be connected with caste groups. 

Several other factors also need to be taken into account besides the 


characteristic local nature of popular Hinduism already referred to. 
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One is that, unlike the Buddhist monks in Burma and Ceylon, the 
Brahmin priests and non-Brahmin pujaris do not command popular 
respect and confidence. Popular Hinduism has no religious leadership. 
Instead politicians stir up communal loyalties. Another is that popular 
Hinduism has no organised means for religious education of common 
folk. The sporadic efforts of sadhus and sannyasis are intended to edify 
the simple folk through popular lyrical expositions of puranic stories 
rather than instruct them in the fundamentals of the faith. A third is 
the yet-to-be bridged gulf which separates the educated national leaders 
who continue to live in city areas and the ordinary folk in the villages 
with whom the intellectual has as yet little in common. At the moment 
contact is built on the fact of a common nationality. And that is a con- 
cept which is still understood in rural areas in the negative sense of 
freedom from foreign rule, foreign culture, foreign religion. Conse- 
quently it is easy to work up these people against Christian missions. 
But nationality in the positive sense of a consciousness of belonging 
together and working together for the common good is an ideal which 
has not yet captured the popular imagination. 

A fourth consideration follows from this. Whatever may be true of 
popular Islam and of popular Theravada Buddhism, a popular resur- 
gence of Hinduism, our national leaders in India know but too well, 
will not lead to national community sense but to provincial communal 
consciousness. Resurgent Saivism in Hindu history, for instance, had 
tended to be fiercely intolerant of other sects ; the Lingayats, for another 
instance, can develop into a powerful political party, as they do in fact 
in Mysore ; religious resurgence might jeopardise the stability of Andhra 
Pradesh again by setting up the Kammas against the Reddies ; the Brah- 
min versus non-Brahmin conflict of recent Madras politics was in part 
due to the religious renascence on the popular level. That is why there 
is the insistence in the Basic Education scheme that respect for all reli- 


gions should be cultivated by readings from other scriptures at periods 
of common worship. The Christian and the Moslem may demur on the 
score that their fundamentals are very different from what Hinduism 
stands for ; but neither of them little realises that the difference of doc- 
trinal emphases among the Hindu scriptures used and the distinctively 
Hindu prayers said at these periods of common worship in Basic Schools, 


are no less radical and profound. Any resurgence of Hinduism on the 
popular level would jeopardise national unity. Such resurgence would 
not be of a religion but of many religions. Therefore the current emphasis 
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on the dogma that all religions are the same ; that they all lead to the 
same goal ; that there is really nothing to choose among them. What we 
must not overlook in this development is that this dogma of religious 
relativism is proclaimed in India today for two primary reasons : one is 
that only thereby can Hindus develop a sense of community and national 
coherence ; and the other is that the Indian ideal of a secular state can 
be founded securely on the belief that all religions, both within and 
without the larger whole of Hinduism, are the same after all. 

All that has been said so far with reference to Hinduism in India 
would indicate that Renascent Hinduism makes the extraordinary claim 
to have become strangely alive in the new world by no exclusive claims 
for itself but by proclaiming that all religions lead to the same end. On 


the face of it, the impression created is that Hinduism today is holding 


a brief not for itself but for religion and religions. Also there appears 
to be a relevancy about this emphasis which is powerfully attractive to 
our modern world. And it is on this emphasis that Renascent Hinduism, 
both in its popular, sectarian form and in its intellectual, philosophic 
form, as well as in its secularistic trends, finds common agreement and 
newness of life. 

Careful examination of this new emphasis would involve answering 
a number of questions which it raises. The first question would be how 
far is this emphasis “now,” and to what extent does it emphasise what is 
essentially Hindu. Ram Mohan Roy founded his Brahme Samaj under 
the conviction that theistic worship of God as the God of all is the com- 
mon basis of unity for men of all faiths. But the Brahme Samaj did not 
extend its fellowship to other than Hindus, although it continued to be 
friendly to Moslems and Christians if they were willing to adopt a 
theistic, unitarian creed. Ramakrishna Paramahamsa was in fact the 
first Hindu religious leader of modern times who propounded the creed 
that all religions are the same, meaning thereby not only the samayas 
and margas within Hinduism but also other creedal systems outside 
Hinduism. The Paramahamsa claimed to have reached this conclusion 
in his own experience. Swami Vivekananda, on the other hand, developed 
a philosophical basis for this affirmation of the validity of all religions 
on the Vedanta assumption of the Brahman as the one ultimate reality 
The Ramakrishnan Mission, which Vivekananda founded, not only pro- 
claimed this teaching in India but carried it to Western countries. The 
mystical emphasis in this affirmation about the final unity of all being 


as a present experience applied to the ““materialistic’’ Western intellectual. 
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In India the neo-Vedanta provided the Hindu intellectual sufficient jus- 
tification to remain a Hindu, although he was not unwilling to admit 
that there were valuable ethical teachings in Christianity not found in 
Hinduism. When Mahatma Gandhi first appeared on the scene there 
was general feeling that the Gandhian way of life was in a sense more 
truly Christian than the Christians were in fact demonstrating it in 
so-called Christian countries. Many Christians in the West acknowl- 
edged that Gandhi was a better Christian in some ways! Was it neces- 
sary for one to cease to be a Hindu in order to become a Christian ? 
Ghandi himself, as he gained world recognition, began to repudiate the 
claim that he was influenced by Christianity ; he talked more of the 
inspiration that he had derived from the Bhagavad Gita than from the 
New Testament. What is more, as the campaign for political independ- 
ence gathered strength, the Mahatma placed increasing importance on 
the need for preventing the disruptive elements in communalism from 
destroying national unity. He realised that communalism prevailed as 
much within Hinduism as outside it. Divisions between Brahmin and 
non-Brahmin, between caste Hindu and Moslem, and Hindu and Chris- 
tian in India. 


There is no doubt that it was as a significant plank on the political 
platform of the Indian National Congress and its rise to power that 
Gandhiji popularised the view that all religions were after all the same. 
He set about this task of propagating this teaching as fundamental to his 
whole political mission. He sought every means to impress on people 
that he himself lived by his conviction. He gathered around himself as 


, 


his co-workers men of all religions, all ““communities.”” He campagined 
vigorously against caste observances and especially against “‘untoucha- 
bility.” He succeeded in throwing open temples to the outcaste. He 
held common prayer meetings to demonstrate that religious differences 
do not stand in the way of people worshipping God, Who was God of 
all. In these prayer meetings he read out portions from all scriptures to 
expound the truth that all religions lead to the same goal. He argued 
against Christian evangelists to show that their proselytizing activities 
were due to mistaken religious zeal. He pleaded with Moslem leaders to 
give up their communal claims. He advocated the need for reforming 
Hindu social institutions, but at no time did he seriously question the 
validity of the religious assumptions of Hindu orthodoxy. Gandhi did 
not profess to be a theologian. His plea for religious tolerance was moti- 
vated primarily by the desire to achieve the goal of Indian independence, 
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and he realised that religious differences created perhaps the greatest 
difficulty. He, therefore, appealed to the ordinary folk, the common 
man in village and town, to accept what may be summarily stated as his 
belief in some such words as the following : Religions are many. There 
is good in all of them. No one religion can really be proved to be better 
than any other. But it is best for a man to follow more faithfully the 
precepts and practices of the religion in which he had been brought up. 
Therefore no one should try to carry on any organised propoganda to 
further the claims of any religion, especially if such propaganda involved 
proselytism. On the other hand, every attempt should be made to help 
people develop an attitude of respect for all religions, a willingness to 
know about other religions and to accept what is good in all of them. 
More than all, people of all religions should learn to worship together 
on occasions, and acknowledge that essentially all religions are the same. 
The Mahatma was convinced that this new attitude could best be devel- 
oped if through a reformed educational system children could be brought 
up in this belief by teachers who where adequately trained for this 
purpose. 

But what has been said so far would be incomplete if account were 
not taken of the fact that the increasing emphasis placed upon religion 
throughout this period was also because national leaders all along felt 
that the nationalist struggle needed a faith in the possibility of what was 
obviously old and enfeebled — in culture pattern, social framework, 
political institutions and economic structure — to be resuscitated and 
given a totally new lease of life. It was obvious from the very early days 
of Congress reform that a great deal of the “old” was based on religious 


sanctions, and no real change was possible unless there were a correspond- 


ing change in their religious foundations. The whole caste structure in 
the Hindu scheme of life ; the place of the Hindu woman in society ; the 
very idea of individual human rights (to cite only a few instances) were 
all closely bound up with Hindu religious theory and practice. This 
meant not merely a revival of religion nor simply its reform: it meant 
both! More than any other national leader, Mahatma Gandhi recog- 
nised the need for a dynamic faith in God which could give men and 
women a sense of mission. And at the same time he realised that the 
dynamic could not be provided by faith in the old religion, as it came to be 
held and practised in the twentieth century. It was inevitable, therefore, 
that such a double approach to the ancestral religion should involve 
emphasis on certain significant, relevant doctrines and observances, and 
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a corresponding neglect — though no repudiation — of certain other 
teachings and practices. But it must be observed here that what came 
to be advocated first was changed in religious practice. Sometimes these 
changes proposed were quite revolutionary. It must also be observed, 
at the same time, that these changes in religious practice were largely due 
to the influence of the steady infiltration into India of Western ways of 
life. The wealthier folk in Calcutta and Bombay became Anglicised quite 
early in the nincteenth century, not so much in their way of thinking as 
in their manner of living because these two cities were the main gate- 
ways of Indo-British commerce. It is not surprising that these two cities 
came to be the pioneer centres of social reform, which was the accepted 
term for changes in religious practice. So that the Western ways of 
equality — primarily social and secondarily political and economic 

had already come to be accepted in some measure by the time aggressive 
nationalism entered the field. Such “equality” referred to relations 
between man and man, between man and woman, between people and 
people. So that in actual practice the idea of a new pattern of society 
and a new concept of man has been steadily gaining ground. The pace 
has been accelerated by the achievement of independence. This accounts 
for the series of social legislation that has been promulgated by the 
central legislature in India since 1947. All these laws are obviously 
meant to set right social wrongs which have so long deprived the indi- 
vidual of freedom for self-development in Hindu society. They are also 
obviously designed to build a sense of national unity and social welfare 
and in every case the insistence is on the need for action by individual 
and group to realise a destiny which, it is held, is within reach of man. 
All these presuppositions — for they still continue to be presupposi- 
tions — are “new” in the sense that they are not based on traditional 
Hindu doctrines about the nature and destiny of man. Nevertheless they 
are not so “new” altogether that they cannot be related to the basic 
theological affirmations, though it would be difficult to claim that these 
“new” ideas are directly derived from accepted Hindu axioms. But the 
question still is whether the new life which is undoubtedly abroad in 
the country is inspired by faith in what Hinduism stands for; or is it 
in the social ideals, the human values, the material good, to which the 
same devotion and zeal is given as was formerly claimed by traditional 
religious faith? This question has not been squarely faced by the Hindu 
intellectual of the present generation. A previous generation of Hindu 


intellectuals had no doubt that the renascence was due to what the leading 
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spokesman of that generation has called “the recovery of faith.” He 
realises that it involves a restatement of the fundamentals of Hindu 
religious theory in terms of its doctrine of man, of its view of world life 
and history, and of its conception of reality as these have been preserved 
in the Vedanta. But is the Vedanta today the dominant school of Hindu 
religious thought and life? Undoubtedly the new social philosophy 
advocated by the Sarvodaya movement; the general advocacy of 
“religious tolerance,” demand for mutual respect, for understanding of 
other religions, which is being introduced country-wide through the 
Basic Education scheme ; and the more militant expressions of Hindu 
opposition to all religious propaganda that attempts to establish the 
exclusive claims of other religions, thus encouraging proselytism : all 
these do reflect the temper of neo-Vedanta. On the other hand, it is 
difficult to claim that these find justification in the Vedanta doctrine of 
man, world and Reality. The more recent trend is to turn to the Bhagavad 
Gita for scriptural authority. Hindu religious leaders expound the basic 
teachings of the Gita more in terms of a theistic interpretation of the 
Brahman rather than in terms of a rigorous monism, although the stress 


is still laid on the advaita (non-dual) nature of reality. Even so, the stum- 


bling block continues to be the supreme difficulty of putting meaning- 
content into the term “personal” as applied to God and His relationship 


with man, especially in view of the “new” significance given in contem- 
porary Hindu society to the concept of the human “person” in relation 
to other persons. The other difficulty arises when the point is made that 
beyond all the activism, openly admitted as theologically valid, there is 
the “‘actionlessness” of mystic advaitvam (non-duality) of the finite self 
and the infinite Self, still upheld as the one desirable end of all religious 
pilgrimage. Even in its theistic form the Vedanta is not able to overcome 
this problem of reconciling the active life of the temporal here and now 
with the mystic quietude of the eternal present. Finally, whatever the 
“emphasis” (or the “de-emphasis”) adherence to the Vedanta view of 
reality makes almost impossible is belief in a doctrine of creation, 
especially such as would do justice to the reality of God’s purposive 
work in world life as directed towards an end, and to the “creative” 
activity of the human person as capable of co-operating with (or retard- 
ing) the fulfilment of the Divine purpose in creation. So far Hindu 


renascence has given no proof of its awareness of these theological issues. 
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REPORT 
OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE TO THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
1957-1958 


In Memoriam Archbishop Michael 


The passing away of Archbishop Michael is a great loss to the World 
Council. He had been in touch with the ecumenical movement since the 
days when he was a priest of the Greek Orthodox Church in Great Britain. 
The Evanston Assembly elected him as a President of the World Council 
and during the last four years he did much to strengthen the ties between 
the Orthodox Churches and the Council. At the same time he was a force- 
ful exponent of the convictions of Eastern Orthodoxy. We miss him espe- 
cially at the time when we prepare for the first meeting of the Central Committee 
to be held in Greece. 


The first decade completed 


In the perspective of church history ten years is a short period. On the 
other hand these ten years since the World Council was officially constituted 
at Amsterdam have been years in which history has moved with accelerated 
pace and in which the young World Council has had to confront many tests. 
This is therefore an occasion to express our gratitude to the Lord of the 
Church and to say: “Hitherto hath the Lord helped us” and this is an 
occasion to confirm once again the commitment made in 1948. 

Increased knowledge of and confidence in the World Council has led to 
a considerable increase in the requests of churches for World Council assist- 
ance in different fields of activity. The Executive Committee has had to 
face again and again the problem of establishing priorities between the various 
good projects which have been proposed. 


Meetings of the Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee has held two meetings since the last meeting 
of the Central Committee, one in London in February, and one in Nyborg 
in August. The London meeting provided opportunities for discussions 
with British church leaders at the headquarters of the British Council of 
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Churches and at a reception at Lambeth Palace where the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as chairman of the BCC graciously received the committee. 

For reasons of practical convenience it has been agreed that the Executive 
Committee should meet in Buenos Aires in February 1960 rather than in 


February 1959. The mid-winder meeting in February 1959 will be held in 
Geneva. 


The international situation 


The important resolutions concerning Atomic Tests and Disarmament 
which had been adopted by the Central Committee at its meeting in New 
Haven have been presented to a number of governments directly concerned, 
generally in personal conference. They have also been widely used by mem- 
ber churches as a suggestive basis for their own statements or messages on 
the subject. The officers of the CCIA have continued to advocate the posi- 
tion taken in New Haven in their frequent contacts with statesmen of many 
countries. 

After consultation between the General Secretariat and the officers of 
the CCIA at the time of the recent Middle East crisis, a telegram was sent 
by the CCIA to a number of governments concerned in which in view of the 
“urgency that immediate and positive steps be taken to prevent a deepening 
of the crisis in the Middle East” it was asked “that all channels of consulta- 
tion that are open should be utilised.” 


The integration of the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council 


The chairman of the Central Committee and the general secretary were 
specially invited to the Assembly of the International Missionary Council in 
Ghana in January 1958 and attended with other members of staff. The very 
full discussion of the proposed integration of the IMC and the WCC resulted 
in the adoption of a resolution stating that the Assembly accepted in principle 
the integration of the two councils and desired further steps to be taken 
toward this goal. The resolution also stated that the draft plan of integration 


was a generally suitable instrument for integration and formulated a number 
of suggestions concerning possible amendments to the plan. These amend- 
ments have been considered by the Joint Committee and will be reported 
on at this meeting. 

The draft plan has been submitted to the member churches with the 
request that they should express their views about it before January 31, 1959 
A considerable number of replies have already been received. The Executive 
Committee is happy to report that these replies indicate that the churches 
concerned are with very few exceptions in favour of the plan 
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Proposal to postpone the Third Assembly 


During the Ghana Assembly it became clear that more time is needed 
to allow further unhurried discussion of the plan of integration. To serve 
that purpose the officers of the WCC present in Ghana declared that they 
were ready to recommend to the Central Committee of the WCC to postpone 
the third Assembly of the WCC from 1960 to 1961. The Ghana Assembly 
of the IMC expressed the hope that this proposal would be accepted. At its 
meeting in London the Executive Committee decided to recommend to the 
Central Committee that the Assembly be postponed for one year in order 
to provide further time for consideration by the member churches of the 
WCC and the member councils of the IMC of the proposed plan of integra- 
tion. 


Regional Developments 


The East Asia Christian Conference has had a busy first year and has 
already developed a strong programme of interchange of fraternal workers, 
of conferences of specialists in various fields, and of inter-church aid. The 
Interim Committee met in July in Singapore and decided that the Assembly 
at which the EACC will be formally constituted is to be held from May 14 
to 26, 1959, in Malaya. Closely connected with the Assembly will be meetings 
on Rapid Social Change and on Inter-Church Aid in Asia. 

The World Council did not have an official connection with the first 
conference of African Churches held in January at Ibadan (Nigeria), but it 
was represented at that conference by several staff members. The conference 
proved that the African churches from all parts of the African continent 
are eager to enter into closer cooperation with each other. A provisional 
committee was set up. The list of member churches of the World Council 
mentions member churches in seven African countries, but the World Council 
has, of course, also a large membership in African churches which are officially 
connected with member churches of the World Council in sending countries. 
At the same time the Rapid Social Change study has major projects in six 
African countries. We hope therefore that the formation of the provisional 
committee will result in strengthening the total ecumenical witness in Africa. 

New developments have also taken place with regard to the collaboration 


of the churches in Europe. Representatives of these churches held a number 


of consultations and it is now generally agreed that a conference of European 


churches is to be called for the year 1959 and that this will be done in con- 
sultation with the two European presidents, Bishop Dibelius and Dr. John 


Baillie, by Bishop Lilje of Germany, Dr. Emmen of Holland and Bishop 
Kiivit of U.S.S.R 
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Relations with world confessional organisations 


Two meetin, of representatives of world confessional organisations 
together with World Council representatives have been held. The first took 
place during the Central Committee meeting at New Haven. It was a useful 
occasion for explanation of the purposes and programme of the bodies rep- 
resented. The second was held at the headquarters of the WCC and was 
largely concerned with practical problems. The plan is that such informal 
meetings will be held from time to time. Both meetings were characterised 
by a spirit of readiness to avoid overlapping and to facilitate each other’s 
task. 


Relations with the Orthodox Church of Russia 


The Central Committee had instructed the Executive Committee to pro- 


ceed with the plan for a meeting of representatives of the World Council 
with representatives of the Patriarchate of Moscow. At its meeting in London 
the committee took cognisance of a reply from the Moscow Patriarchate 
in which it was proposed that the time of the meeting should be early in August 
The Executive Committee decided to accept this proposal. The meeting was 
therefore held on August 7, 8 and 9 in Utrecht 

An agreed communique was issued at the close of the meeting and the 
World Council delegates will report on the subject to this meeting of the 
Central Committee. The Executive Committee considers that this meeting 
has been very useful in promoting better acquaintance and understanding 
on both sides and that the proposal to invite observers from the Orthodox 
Church of Russia to future meetings of the Central Committce is a wise 


first step on a road which should lead to increasingly close contacts. 


Clarifying misunderstandings 


In spite of the fact that the Executive Committee had seriously con- 
sidered the criticism made concerning World Council policy at the time of 
the international crisis of October November 1956, that it had approved 
the actions taken by the General Secretariat and that the Central Committee 
had also recorded its approval of those actions, a number of statements 
and articles have appeared in the religious press of Hungary and China in 
which the World Council was attacked for its role at that ttme. The Executive 
Committee decided not to answer each of these attacks, but to ask its Vice 
Chairman to write an article for the Ecumenical Review dealing with the main 
criticisms and misrepresentations. This article appeared in the April number 
of the Review. The Executive Committee considers that these matters have 
now been sufficiently clarified and that no good purpose will be served by 


any further corrections. 
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Programme and Finance 


The Programme and Finance Committee has held its second meeting in 
London in February. One of the conclusions reached was that its work 
would be greatly helped if there could be full consultation on the main issues 
of programme and finance with the Central Committee at its 1958 meeting 
before the preparation of a first draft report to the Central Committee. The 
Executive Committee has therefore arranged that sufficient time can be 
allotted to this subject at the present meeting. 


Religious Liberty 


At its New Haven meeting the Central Committee adopted a resolution 
on religious liberty. In Roman Catholic periodicals this resolution has 
largely been interpreted as an attack on that church. Officers of the WCC 
have replied that what the Central Committee had in mind was an objective 
factual study which would not only deal with negative but also with positive 
developments and not only deal with problems but also with solutions. The 
further preparation of this study has been discussed in the Executive Committee. 
Consultations were also held with the CCIA and the IMC. A special plan 
will be submitted to the Central Committee at the present meeting. 


Racial Affairs 


At its New Haven meeting the Central Committee adopted a resolution 
on inter-group relations and requested that in transmitting it special letters 
should be sent to the member churches in areas of racial tension. This has 
been done. A number of replies have been received which show how the 
member churches seek to deal with the problem. Unfortunately it has not 
yet been possible to solve the problem concerning the appointment of a con- 
sultant who can help the churches in this important field. 


Finance 


The 1957 accounts closed with a deficit of about $18,000 on the General 
Budget and a somewhat larger deficit is forecast for 1958. The Central Com- 
mittee meeting last year was advised of the likelihood of deficits of this order 
of magnitude and agreed that the programme should be maintained and the 
deficits covered by the use of the Special Reserve. That reserve will, however, 
be virtually exhausted by the end of 1958. The financial position is thus 
becoming more difficult and will require careful consideration at this meeting 
since, unless special action is taken, there would be a deficit exceeding $20,000 
in 1959, even if there were no further increase in expenditure. 

The financial position of the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service 
to Refugees has improved during the past year. The deficit on the operations 
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of the Service to Refugees was eliminated before the New Haven meeting 
and operations under the Service Programme are now being conducted 
within the limits of available income. The overdrafts on the Travel Loan 
Fund — both the Revolving Fund and the WCC Fund — have been reduced 
during the past year ; although the position of the WCC Travel Loan Fund 
is still the cause of some anxiety, it is improving and is under the constant 
review and control of the Administrative Committee of the Division. 


Headquarters Properties 


Last year’s meeting approved first plans for the development of the head- 
quarters properties in Geneva and authorised negotiations for the purchase 
of 15 and of 19 (a)— 23 route de Malagnou. In October 1957, the owners 
of the latter properties advised the World Council that they were not willing 
to sell. 

Last year’s meeting recognised that this position might arise and directed 
that, in that event, the General Secretariat should seek an alternative site 
and make proposals to the Executive Committee meeting in February 1958. 
Two proposals were submitted to that meeting. The Executive Committee 
concluded that one of them —a site at Grand Saconnex generously made 
available by the authorities of the City of Geneva — offered clear advantages 
over the other and authorised negotiations both for its acquisition and for 
the development by the architects of first plans for new headquarters proper- 
ties there 

The Headquarters Properties Committee will be reporting to this meet- 
ing that full agreement concerning the acquisition of the property has now 
been reached with the authorities, subject to confirmation by the Central 
Committee on the one hand and by the City Council on the other. The 
Central Committee will be asked to consider the proposed acquisition of 
the new site, the architects’ first plans for the building to be erected there, 
and proposals regarding the raising of the necessary additional funds. 


Staff Changes 


At New Haven we thanked Dr. S. McCrea Cavert for the great service 
which he had rendered as Executive Secretary of the WCC in the U.S.A. 
In January he was succeeded by Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, who has a rich 
experience of ecumenical work and had already served the World Council 
in a variety of ways. 

Five staff members have left the service of the WCC recently or will do 
so before long. These are the Rev. Bengt Thure Molander, whose work 


as head of the Youth Department has been appreciated not only by young 
people, but by all with whom he came in contact; the Rev. Robert Paul, 
who had been the link between “the first generation” and “the second 
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generation” at the Ecumenical Institute; Dr. Howard Schomer, who had 
become the friend and adviser of so many of the European churches, and 
the Rev. W. Perkins, who has made the WCC work camps a true venture 
in ecumenical action and education. Dr. D. T. Niles, who had given part- 
time service as head of the Department of Evangelism, and laid a solid 
foundation for the further work of that department, has had to resign from 
that post in order to take up his new responsibility as general secretary of 
the East Asia Christian Conference. The Executive Committee hopes to be 
able to appoint his successor in the near future. 

Dr. Keith Bridston has become the executive secretary of Faith and 
Order, and the Rev. Philip Potter the director of the Youth Department. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
TO THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 1958 


The Significance of 1948 


Ten years ago the World Council of Churches was officially constituted. 
Have we good reason to commemorate that event? It does not represent 
the beginning of the ecumenical movement, which had been at work for 
nearly forty years. It does not represent the real beginning of the World 
Council, which had at that time already lived through ten eventful and busy 
years of “provisional’’ operation. It remains nevertheless a decisive date, 
and that for two reasons. 

First of all the constituting of the World Council in 1948 meant that 
the participating churches were ready to commit themselves to a more definite 
and enduring relationship than they had had during the early period of the 
ecumenical movement. Perhaps the most important word in the Message 
of the 1948 Assembly is the word “covenant.” For that word expresses 


that henceforth these churches felt a specific responsibility for each other 


and toward each other and that in this way they made a real beginning with 


the restoration of the “koinonia” characteristic of the people of God as 
reconstituted by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The second reason why 1948 was a decisive date is that at that time two 
fundamental ecumenical concerns were brought into vital relation with each 
other. Looking back it would seem that that unification was even more 
important than we realised at the time. The arguments used in those days 
were very largely of a practical nature. It was emphasised that there was 
too much overlapping and waste of energy as long as Faith and Order and 
Life and Work went their separate ways. Or the point was made that it was 
spiritually dangerous to separate theory and practice or doctrine and ethics. 
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But we did not see at the time how necessary it was for the realisation of the 
aims of the ecumenical movement that the two bodies and concerns should 
get together. 

I mean this: Both movements stood for unity. The one for visible unity 
in faith and order. The other (as expressed in its Latin title “communio in 
serviendo ecumenica’) for ecumenical communion or fellowship in service 
to humanity. Now it has become increasingly clear that these two types of 
unity cannot be promoted independently from each other. A unity in faith 


and order sought for its own sake can easily become a self-centred unity. 


At the same time unity pursued outside the context of the Church’s task in 
the world lacks the proper dynamic and remains unconvincing. On the 
other hand a unity that is so exclusively concerned with service to the world 
that it neglects the basic question of truth of the true understanding of the 
Christian revelation, is in danger of becoming a sentimental and superficial 
unity. 

So 1948 meant in fact that we chose an ecumenical movement which 
would not minimise the serious doctrinal issues of unity, but which would 
seek to work at these issues in the setting of the common calling of the 
churches to humanity. Thus the unity we stand for was characterised as a 
pastoral unity a unity, not merely for the sake of the Church, but for the 
sake of mankind. 


The problem that was not solved in 1948 


If that is a true interpretation of the abiding significance of the action 
taken in 1948 it follows that the relationship of the World Council to the 
missionary movement and more specifically to the International Missionary 
Council had to become a matter of urgent concern. Once we had discovered 
that unity is set in the framework of our common calling, once we had 
realised that it is because of that common calling that we must have our 
ecumenical covenant and that the urgency in our endeavour to express unity 
comes precisely from the urgency to obey that calling together, we could 
not feel content to have only an indirect relationship to that central task 
of the Christian Church which is its world-wide mission 

This has nothing to do with organisational expansion and is in no sense 
(as has been suggested) an attempt to control an important part of the total 
Christian movement. If and when integration comes about we will no more 
control the missionary societies than we now control our member churches 
themselves. It is rather the inevitable consequence of the choice made in 
Amsterdam, when we brought into being a movement in which unity was 
not to be sought for its own sake, in which we began to fulfil together such 
common tasks as our common calling required. One might add, parentheti- 


cally, that the same spiritual logic has been operating in the world missionary 
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movement. Obedience to the mission to go to all the world required also 
that there be greater obedience to the calling to unity. 

It has recently been suggested by a prominent Roman Catholic theologian 
that the only raison d’étre of the World Council is to bring disunity to an 
end and that such other concerns as those for the propagation of the faith, 
the relief of misery, the struggle against injustice only result in sidetracking 
the Council and in the loss of its singleness of purpose. Our answer must 
be that from the very beginning the World Council has been based on the 
conviction that unity does not grow by itself. Even if the schoolmen should 
be able to produce a certain type of unity by themselves (which is highly 
doubtful) that would not be the pastoral, missionary unity which is meant 
in the Scriptures. The unity of which the New Testament speaks is a fruit 
of the Spirit and is only found if and when the whole life of the churches 
is subjected to the creative activity of that Spirit. As we carry on our work 
of inter-church aid, as we learn from each other in our common studies, 
as we bring together young people of many churches in work camps or in 
courses at the Ecumenical Institute we are not running away from the difficult 
issues of full and manifest church unity ; we are helping to bring into being 
that spiritual situation between the churches without which unity is incon- 
ceivable and so we are dealing with these issues in a very direct way. 


The central purpose and the many activities 


Or is this wishful thinking? Is it really true that all that we do in the 
name of the World Council contributes to the central purpose of manifesting 
increasingly the essential unity of the Church? Even if the basic meaning 
of our varied activities is to engage together in the common calling and thus 
to advance on the road toward unity, it might be that in practice our various 
activities become ends in themselves and so cease to serve the central purpose. 
There is no doubt that we are constantly confronted with this danger and 
that we think too often in terms of partial, departmentalised goals rather 
than in terms of the total common aim. Seen in this light the réle of Faith 
and Order in the World Council is of particular importance. For that réle 
is as the Faith and Order Constitution says: “to proclaim the essential 
oneness of the Church of Christ and to keep prominently before the World 
Council and the churches the obligation to manifest that unity and its urgency 
for the work of evangelism.” During this last year there have been important 
discussions within the Faith and Order Working Committee, in which the 
General Secretariat has participated, on the question how Faith and Order 
can best fulfil that mission. A report on that discussion will be brought 
before the present meeting. The main point is to ensure that our fundamental 
commitment to the cause of unity shall express itself in all parts of our work. 
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Increase and Decrease 


Taking the central purpose seriously means also that we do not look 
upon the Council as a final solution of the problem of inter-church relations. 
There is a danger that many of the younger generation begin to take the 
existence of the World Council for granted. Not having known the time 
when the churches had very few and limited relations with each other, they 
can hardly share in the sense of grateful astonishment felt by those who have 
lived through the great change from isolation to cooperation, conversation 
and fellowship. And this can lead easily to the idea that the World Council 
is just another piece of machinery to transact the business of the churches 
and to adapt ecclesiastical procedures to an internationalised world. Such 
a conception of the World Council would be utterly different from what 
we started out with. We said in 1948 that the Council is an emergency solu- 
tion, a stage on the road. Implied in that is that we do not work for the 
increase and glory of the Council, that we would rather see the World Council 
decrease in order that full unity which is more than cooperation and full 
koinonia which is more than conference or common study may increase. 

We are generally happy to see the list of member churches of the World 
Council grow and it is gratifying that since 1948 twenty-three churches have 
joined. But we should be even happier when we find that two or more mem- 
ber churches become united so that the number decreases and that is not 
happening as frequently as it ought to, for we have only four such cases 
on record during the period. 


The WCC and the regional cooperation of the churches 


During these last years there has been a considerable increase in the 
regional cooperation of the churches. From the point of view of the World 


Council this is a most welcome development, for cooperation on a world 
scale becomes unreal unless it is undergirded by cooperation on the level of 
regions or continents. The ecumenical movement needs the regions and that 


not so much as channels for its various activities but as centres of creative 
common thinking within a concrete situation. At the same time the regional 
bodies can perform a number of tasks which would have to be performed 
by the WCC, if regional bodies did not exist. 

But the growth of these bodies means that we have to face new prob- 
lems concerning the structure of the Council and the ecumenical movement 
as a whole. What exactly is the responsibility of the WCC with regard to 
these bodies? What is their responsibility with regard to the WCC? We 
have only begun to discuss these questions and it will take some time before 
we can arrive at clear solutions. But some points can be made already. 

It would seem that all concerned agree in rejecting the two possible extreme 
solutions. One is that the only role of regional bodies is simply to carry out 
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the policies of the world body. The other is that their only role is to rep- 
resent the interests and concerns of the region. None of them wants to be 
separatist. This is indicated by the fact that in several cases the regional 
secretariats are in the hands of men who are members of the World Council 
staff. From the point of view of secular organisational thinking this may 
seem like an impossible compromise. For how can a regional body at one 
and the same time serve the interests of the region and the interests of the 
total world fellowship? But from the point of view of the Christian Church 
this is our specific contribution to the problems of international collabora- 
tion. For do we not believe that we are all members one of another and 
that therefore true Christian fellowship must precisely express itself in a 
combination of fullfledged solidarity and of recognition of the specific charisma 
of every member or group of members ? It is likely that at times this dialectic 
between regional and world interests will cause trouble, and it is certain 
that those who are placed in the position that they are to represent the views 
of a region in world meetings and the concerns of the world body in regional 
meetings will have a difficult task, but | would express the hope that we will 
not give up the principle underlying it, for it is a Christian principle. 

At the same time it is very important to remember that in this early 
stage of regional development the first task of the regional bodies is to find 
their feet, that is to discover and formulate the common concerns of the 
churches in their area. During that first stage we must be careful not to ask 
the regional bodies to give a disproportionate amount of time and energy 
to their task of acting as channels for world-wide programmes. It is in the 
interest. of the ecumenical movement itself that the regional bodies become 
strongly rooted in the life of the churches so that they can bring the full 


spiritual contribution of these churches to the ecumenical movement as a whole. 


Independence is not sitting on the fence 


One of the aspects of the World Council situation which has not changed 
since 1948 is that we are alternatively or even at the same time accused of 
being subservient to the policies and ideologies of the Western powers and 
of opening the doors for the influence of communist ideas. During the period 
under review this has taken the form of certain articles pointing out that 


the World Council was an instrument of imperialism and of other publica- 


tions describing the World Council as the forerunner of a collectivistic con- 
ception of society. It has struck me that the real danger in this situation is 
not that the WCC is so completely misunderstood. For anyone who takes 
a little trouble will be able to find out sooner or later that both versions are 
in the realm of “illusions and errors.”” No, the real danger is that these 
attacks make our own position too easy and could tempt us to think that we 


are steering the safe middle course. It is so terribly easy to reply to one set 
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of critics by quoting the opposite set of critics. But this kind of alibi is not 
quite worthy of the Christian Church which does not believe in the principle 
of safety by maintaining equal distance from extremes, or in spiritual neutral- 
ism, but feels called to warn all powers of the will and judgment of God. 
In other words, we must at no point allow these wild attacks to influence 
what we do or say and we must simply accept that in this politically obsessed 
world of ours everything we do or say will be interpreted by some as encourage- 
ment to one ideology and by others as encouragement to the opposite ideology. 
The World Council, like the churches, must be independent — in the world, 
but not of the world — being accountable ultimately only to God. 


Action is not necessarily public action 


One of the ways in which the work of the World Council of Churches 
is frequently misunderstood is that it is taken for granted that if on some 
specific issues or in relation to some serious situation the World Council 
does not make a public pronouncement this means that the World Council 
does nothing at all. Thus if the Executive Committee meets without making 
any statement on the various issues about which Christians are rightly con- 
cerned we hear it said in some quarters that the World Council seems to be 
unaware of or indifferent to those issues. But this is a most superficial con- 
clusion. We have learned that there are many different ways in which a 
Council such as ours can best help to solve problems which cause tension 


and conflict. Public statements represent only one of these many methods 


and may be often the least useful. If we really desire to resolve problems 


and to be an instrument of reconciliation we must often choose the method 
of quiet persuasion by letter or by personal contact rather than the method 
of public criticism. Often we can bring together for the furtherance of mutual 
understanding those who otherwise would not even be in communication 
with each other. All depends on the circumstances. One of the great advan- 
tages of having the CCIA is precisely that we learn increasingly how we may 
act effectively in cases where principles of freedom, justice and peace are at 
stake. The idea that action which is not publicly reported does not count 
is a superstition. There have been many occasions when the World Council 
has felt it to be its duty to speak out, and there will surely be many othe: 
occasions for doing so, but such pronouncements remain only one of the 
many ways in which we seek to carry out the mandate given to us by the 
churches. 


The first conversation between the WCC and the Orthodox Church of Russia 


Three World Council representatives met with three representatives of 
the Orthodox Church of Russia from August 7-9. The chairman of the 


Central Committee will give a report on this conversation during this meeting 
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I will therefore not speak of the results of this meeting, but rather say a few 
words about its general significance. That significance was described in a 
sympathetic article in a Dutch Roman Catholic daily in the phrase: “the 
most important ecumenical fact of the year.” I should not like to defend 
the first part of that phrase — which is the most important fact is not decided 
on earth but in heaven ; but I believe that this first contact between the Council 
and the Orthodox Church of Russia is indeed of great ecumenical importance. 
Owing to the present political situation many tend to interpret such a contact 
primarily in political terms. Now it is true that it has its very real political 
aspect in that we cannot forget the international situation in such a meeting. 
And we have indeed tried to deal responsibly with the problems arising out 
of that situation. But to look upon this event from a merely political point 
of view is to miss its real importance, which is in the realm of church rela- 
tionships and church history. We have to remember that the Church of 
Russia has never participated in the life of the ecumenical movement, that 
its leaders have yet to discover that movement. We have to remember how 
little the churches in other countries know about the real life of the churches 
in Russia. We must remember that the working out of positive relationships 
between the WCC and the Orthodox Church in Russia can also open the 
door for relationships between the WCC and other churches in Soviet Russia. 


We must specially remember that the needed confrontation and spiritual 
encounter of Eastern and Western Christianity can only take place in an 
adequate way if the great tradition of Russian Orthodoxy can become vocal 
in the ecumenical movement. “‘Utrecht”’ represents only a very first begin- 
ning, but we may hope that it is the beginning of a spiritual process which 
will lead to new spiritual opportunities. 


Conclusion 


When I was asked to preach a sermon for the BBC on the tenth anniver- 
sary of the World Council I chose the following verse from the first chapter 
of the Epistle to the Philippians : “Only let your manner of life be worthy 
of the Gospel of Christ, so that whether I come and see you or am absent, 
I may hear of you that you stand firm in one spirit, with one mind striving 
side by side for the faith of the Gospel.” St. Paul takes unity so seriously 
that in this one sentence he mentions it three times: “in one spirit,”’ “with 
one mind,” “striving side by side.”’ Unity is not an election or a luxury. 
It is essential. But this unity is always qualified. It is unity “worthy of the 
Gospel” and “for the faith of the Gospel.”” May the World Council be 
used for the increase and manifestation of that unity in the second decade 
of its life. 
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COMMUNIQUE OF THE MEETING OF DELEGATES OF THE 
HOLY ORTHODOX CHURCH OF RUSSIA AND DELEGATES 
OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


(Utrecht, August 7-9, 1958) 


1) We are grateful to God that after a long period of preparation a meet- 
ing of delegates from the Holy Orthodox Church of Russia and of delegates 
of the World Council of Churches has taken place. The meeting was attended 
by the following persons : 


From the Patriarchate of Moscow : 
Metropolitan Nikolai of Krutitsky and Kolomna 
Archbishop Michael of Smolensk 
Mr. Alex Buevsky 


From the World Council of Churches : 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
Metropolitan James of Melita 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 


This first meeting was in the nature of the case a meeting for the purpose 
of becoming better acquainted with each other. This purpose has been 
served, as we exchanged information, explained our respective positions, 
and arrived at fuller understanding of each other. 


2) The basis which enabled us to meet was our brotherhood in Christ 
and so we have spoken frankly with each other about the real nature and 
aims of the church bodies we represent. 


3) We found that we shared the Christian concern for the unity of Chris- 
tians and the manifestation of their unity in the life of the churches. The 
delegates of the Holy Orthodox Church of Russia explained how their 
Church prays and works for the reunion of all Christians. The delegates 
of the World Council of Churches described how the World Council of 
Churches seeks to promote church unity both by the theological work of 
the Faith and Order Commission and in many other ways involving Chris- 
tians at all levels of church life. 

4) We share a deep concern for world peace with justice and freedom 
The two delegations expressed the determination to work toward this objec- 
tive. They feel the solemn responsibility of the churches in every country 
to call upon their governments and their people to do everything in their 
power to prevent war. During recent years the World Council of Churches 
and the Moscow Patriarchate have exchanged their convictions about the 
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great international problems of our time such as disarmament, atomic warfare 
and nuclear weapon testing. At this meeting we have continued this conversa- 
tion about our respective positions. Further contacts will be needed in order 
to achieve agreement about the different ways toward peace which each is 
following. 

5) The fundamental importance of the liberty with which Christ has 
made men free commanded our attention and each delegation expressed 
its views on the manner in which religious liberty should find expression in 
society. We gave consideration to a number of specific problems which the 
churches encounter as they seek to manifest their faith in life and work. 
Our discussion contributed to a better understanding of these problems. 

6) With regard to the future the delegates of the Holy Orthodox Church 
of Russia declared that they would give a report to the Patriarch and the 
Holy Synod of their Church and that they would do so in a spirit of full 
sympathy with the fundamental principles of the ecumenical movement. 
They will give a similar report on the meeting to those Orthodox sister- 
churches which participated in the Moscow Conference of 1948. 

The World Council of Churches delegates declared that they would report 
to the Central Committee of the WCC and that they would propose that, 
if this would be agreeable to the Holy Orthodox Church of Russia, observers 


should be invited to attend meetings of the Central Committee. 


The delegates express gratitude to the Lord for the privilege of meeting 


c 


together in the spirit of Christian love. 


DISARMAMENT AND ATOMIC TESTS I 


(Statement adopted by the Central Committee) 


The governments producing atomic weapons have taken a first step 
towards bringing the testing of those weapons under international control. 
We welcome this evidence of the beginning of a better understanding among 
the nations. At the same time we solemnly urge the statesmen of the world 
not to rest content with this beginning, but to show courage in pressing 
forward along the way now opened. 

rhe cessation of atomic testing which we advocated a year ago should 
lead to diligent efforts to halt the production of nuclear weapons and to 
reduce existing armaments. 

The achievement of these ends requires friendship and confidence between 
the nations. We need an “open society’ where people may meet freely 
and learn to understand and trust one another. We appeal to the churches 


to help prepare the way for such an open society. 
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We know the great difficulties that must be overcome. Yet what appears 
to be impossible with men, is surely possible with God. To Him we pray 
that He who has taken upon Himself the burdens and sorrows of mankind, 
may guide and strengthen our work for peace on earth 


DISARMAMENT AND ATOMIC TESTS Il 


Statement of the CCIA Executive Committee, August 1958 


(received and approved by the Central Committee) 


In the year since we last met, nations have not made decisive progress 
towards disarmament and many grave problems of peaceful change and 
settlement remain unsolved. 

At our Yale meetings, three significant principles were emphasised 

1. The main concern must always be the prevention of war itself, 
for the evil of war is an offence to the spiritual nature of man. 

2. The objectives of a strategy to combat the menace of atomic war 
are inter-related and inter-dependent, such as ceasing tests, halting pro- 
duction, reducing existing armaments with provision for warning against 
surprise attacks, the peaceful uses of atomic energy, peaceful settlement 
and peaceful change. 

3. If persistent efforts bring no sufficient agreement on any of the 
inter-related objectives, partial agreements should be seriously explored 
and, if need be, reasonable risks should be taken to advance the objectives 
which must continue to stand as inter-dependent 
Under the third principle, the proposal that governments should forego 

testing for a trial period was advanced as a recognised and reasonable risk 

The Yale statements were used all over the world and in many lands 
churches pressed them on the attention of government. The suspension of 
tests seems more and more justified for these reasons: (a) to prevent the 
increase of radioactivity in the atmosphere; (4) to get started on mutual 
inspection which will be needed in other areas of disarmament, and (c) to 
limit the danger of an uncontrolled spread of atomic armaments 


Both the strategy of governments and the universal conscience repudiate 


the senseless and fatal havoc of megaton war. There is thus a more vivid 


awareness of the universal dilemma of the nations and a consequent demand 
for more flexible policies to which governments are now responding 

Is there then prudent ground for constructive hope? In some ways, 
yes. The conference of technicians on the detection of tests has not only 
made some clear advances, but is an approach which might well be applied 


to such fields as cessation of production and the danger of surprise attacks. 
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Again the Russian offer to suspend tests, albeit conditional, stands ; like 
all such offers from any side it must be judged by its contribution to mutual 
trust and sound agreement. And again the second conference on the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy opens in September 1958. 

Yet Christians through the very earnestness of their desire for peace, 
must not oversimplify these tortuous questions, since this needlessly opens 
the door to violation of justice and the reign of force. What then shall we 
do? An “open society” is one key to peace, and first steps may well lie 
in making more friendships and contacts between peoples. When by agree- 
ment armament control comes with its teams of inspectors, we shall need 
to understand one another better. Inspection and control are so important 
that a start at any one point where it is possible should be welcomed, provided 
the essential requirements of security are not endangered. 

And for these and other reasons we again advocate, as we did at Yale, 
the suspension of tests at least for a trial period so that a new hope may be 
built on truly secure foundations. If we are to avoid the nuclear holocaust 
and move forward, then day by day, month by month, we must be vigilant 
in study, steadfast in action, and ceaseless in prayer. 


CHRISTIAN CONCERNS 
IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


(received by the Central Committee and commended to the churches 
for study and appropriate action) 


The critical state of the struggle to accelerate the economic and social 
development of the countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America demands 
the attention of Christians everywhere. 

Two-thirds of mankind are stirred by new hopes and quickening social 
change. Political, economic and social ferments, occasioned by Western 
technology and new awareness of the requirements of human dignity are at 
work in these societies. In this revolutionary situation the peoples should 
see the hand of God and in obedience give new heed to the claims of justice 
and common humanity. Beneath all divisions, men everywhere are brothers 
through the love of God, and have now become neighbours through knowl- 
edge given by God. There is in consequence a common responsibility for 
economic and social development in the interest of a more genuine world 
community. While some useful first steps have been taken, the nations, 
and in their own field, the churches, are called by the greatness of the challenge 
to make a greater response. 

The basic fact is that most of the countries of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America are desperately short of capital and technical skills. Only with 
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substantial outside aid from the economically more developed countries in 
North America, Europe and Australasia can countries with soundly based 
development plans hope to carry them through and avert the human dis- 
asters that will follow from their failure. Though much has been done through 
various United Nations agencies, bilateral and multilateral programmes, 
colonial development schemes and private investment, the response so far 
is insufficient. Far more needs to be done, more coherently and more 
persistently. 

At the same time, programmes of aid must be related to the stimulation 
of international trade, to problems of population growth, to indigenous 
educational ventures, and to many other elements of an economically sound 
society. 

Against this background, attention is drawn to the following vital points : 
Social and economic progress require balanced programmes inclu- 
ding agriculture, industry, basic services, education and health pro- 
grammes. Christians should be aware of the inter-relationship of such 
programmes as well as sensitive to the effects on people of these 
vast changes. 
Economic assistance takes many forms. This variety has many advan- 
tages, but requires better correlation, preferably under United Nations 
auspices, so that assistance can be more rationally planned, with safe- 
guards against misuse, and can gain more dynamic public support. 
Regional development schemes may favour the kind of joint planning 
required for effective collaboration and mutual respect. 
Far more grants and generous loans are essential. Contributing coun- 
tries need to work out long-term policies for their assistance. If at least 
one per cent of the national income of countries were devoted to these 
purposes, the picture would become much more hopeful. So that people 
can recognise their responsibilities and their failures, we need both at 
the international and at the governmental level a clear statement of what 
is being done and how it is being done. 


In pressing for further assistance we are aware that this raises a number 


of economic difficulties for contributing countries. It may require an 
increase in private savings for foreign investment and an increase in taxa- 
tion where aid comes from public funds. Such assistance may also make 
it possible for a country to utilise to a greater extent its own productive 
capacity. As Christians, we call on nations to make the necessary adjust- 
ments in their economic policies. 


Trade and monetary policies of the more developed countries often have 
a quite disproportionate effect on the ability of the less developed countries 
to carry out their development programmes. The former need to take 
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fully into account the international effect of their policies. This partic- 
ularly concerns their attitude to schemes for stabilising commodity prices, 
whose instability is often crippling to underdeveloped countries. 
International private investment has an important role to play, and both 
receiving and contributing countries have to follow constructive policies 
so that such investment can be stimulated to share responsibility in the 
common task. 

Economic aid will be most effective only when there is honorable trustee- 
ship in the administration of such developmental plans. Governments 
and their leaders should be scrupulously responsible in their relations to 
each other and realise the need of public confidence. 

There are special tasks confronting the Churches in the present situation : 
Christians should help to spread knowledge in their own countries about 
development programmes and encourage a responsible attitude to them. 
Qualified individuals should be helped to find a vocation in work for 
economic and social development with the understanding and dedica- 
tion required. 

Christian institutions in the economically less developed countries should 
review the technical services they provide, in the light of the requirements 
of a dynamic and balanced development programme. New opportunities 
for Christian service in this field present a claim on the resources of church 
agencies. 

Of special importance is the ministry to those uprooted by rapid social 
change. The breakdown of family, tribal and community patterns is a 
challenge to Christian evangelism and service. The Christian churches 
in these areas need the prayers and support of the churches in other parts 
of the world. 


We commend these concerns to the attention and earnest consideration 
' the churches, as they plan for the years ahead. 


COMMENTS ON THE TASK OF THE 
DEPARTMENT ON THE COOPERATION OF MEN AND WOMEN 
IN CHURCH AND SOCIETY 
IN RELATION TO THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


(a memorandum prepared by the Working Committee of the Department) 


In the statement drawn up at Davos in 1955, we spoke about the coopera- 
tion of men and women in terms of the wholeness of the Church. We are 
turning now toward a consideration of our task in relation to the mission 
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of the Church. Being confronted with the needs of the modern world, we are 
called to make a contribution to a renewed sense of community, in which 


the cooperation of men and women is of urgent importance. 

1. Among the vast changes which are taking place in all societies today, 
few, if any, more immediately affect the lives of people than the change in 
the role and position of women. Since the lives of men and women are closely 
inter-woven, a change in the place of women inevitably brings changes and 
adjustments also in the role and position of men. 

2. The Christian Church, with its basic concern for the relationships of 
people with God and with one another, needs to be clear in its message to 
men and women in a changing society. It is of the vocation of the Church 
to apply the Word of God given in the Bible to the reality of the present 
situation in Church and in society, and to seek the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in the concrete decisions which must be made about the relationships 
of men and women. 

3. The message of the Bible proclaims the Kingdom of God, in which our 
imperfect human relationships are to find their fulfilment. Modern sociology 
helps us to understand the changing life of human societies, but cannot 
provide the pattern for a true community. Sometimes we make the mistake 
of thinking that, by improving or changing our social structures, we can 
achieve the Kingdom of God in society. Sometimes we look back to some 
earlier social order and confuse it with the Kingdom. But the message of 
the Kingdom of God may enter any human pattern of society and transform 
it into new patterns of cooperation between man and man, or between men 
and women. We are reminded how far we are from the fulfilment of His 
will, but encouraged to work hopefully within our own societies to prepare 
the way of the Lord. 

4. The message of the Bible announces the Good News of reconciliation 
between God and man and also between man and man. The forgiveness 
of sin is basic in the Gospel. Modern psychology helps us to understand 
better the real depths of human sin in giving us knowledge of our hidden 
fears, hostilities and hatreds. More than we realize, these cause many of 
the tensions between man and man, or between men and women. Psychology 
can disclose these, but only the experience of God’s acceptance and forgive- 
ness of us can help us accept and forgive one another. As men and women 
turn to God, cooperate in doing His will, cease making themselves the centre 
of life, reconciliation becomes a reality. 

5. The message of the Bible is that the Body of Christ, the Church, is 
God’s way of bringing us together in a new pattern of life. Here we are mem- 
bers of the same body, members one of another. In a body each member 
has a different function, none is identical, all depend on one another, all 
are equal in value. Unless each member functions according to its highest 
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ability, the whole body suffers. In the Body of Christ no member can say 
to another : you are less important than I am. Therefore, the Body of Christ, 
the Church, is the place where frustrated and anxious men and women can 
find healing and new relationships. 

6. These teachings of the Bible speak to men and women in the modern 
world. But the problems are so manifold that Christians everywhere must 
think creatively and responsibly about them. For example: 

What are we to say about the separation of home and work in Western 
industrial society ; the need and opportunity for women to enter public life 
and employment ; the need for men to enter more fully into the responsibilities 
of family life ; and the need for all to make constructive use of leisure ? 

What help can Christians give in those areas of the world where women 
do not yet play a full part in the companionship and fulfilment of Christian 
family life ; or in other parts of the world where agrarian-patriarchal patterns 
and the extended family are giving way to urban-industrial ways of life ? 

What needs to be done in areas where industrial and technical knowledge 
is bringing great changes, but the patterns of society and family life are not 
developing to meet the challenges of these changes ? 

How can the necessary training and experience be provided to help people 
of ancient cultures to meet the opportunities and demands of a rapidly-chang- 
ing social order? How can men and women, in such situations, faced by 
the need for great readjustments in their lives, be helped to avoid the tensions 
between them caused by misunderstanding and uncertainty ? 

Everywhere in the Christian world, how can we help both men and women 
to enter fully into the life and work of the churches as responsible and living 
members of the Body of Christ ? 

None of us can be complacent about our present social patterns, or about 
the proposals we make for improving them, but we cannot turn the clock 
back. God means us to awake to new responsibilities and functions which 
now we can only dimly imagine. He is the God of our future as well as of 
our past, and all situations are opportunities to glorify Him and to serve 
mankind in His name. 


THE COMMON CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY TOWARDS AREAS 
OF RAPID SOCIAL CHANGE 


(Report of the Working Committee of the Department on Church and Society 
to the Central Committee) 


I. Introduction 

Three years ago, when this study began, we had many fears and doubts 
about it. Were we starting something beyond our capabilities? Would the 
churches have any interest in it? Were the resources, human and financial, 
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available ? Above all, was this the point at which God was asking His Church 
to act? 

Today, we are clear that these questions are not to be answered negatively. 
We can see that this study has been welcomed in churches throughout the 
world, often in places where a response to the initiative of the World Council 
might have been least expected. It has led to multifarious activities in 
different churches, many of which are recorded in the staff report. It 
has led to further requests for help in promoting still greater activities. 
It has challenged churches throughout the world in many different ways. 
It has uncovered unexpected resources in the churches. And, to answer the 
last question, though we are aware of many failures, incoherencies and 
partial results, we are clear that one of the points at which God is acting 
in His Church is where Christians become alive to the social changes of 
our time. 

The changes that are taking place in the areas of rapid social change 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America are far and away the most important 
events in the world today. Peoples undisturbed for centuries are on the move. 
As a result of the world-wide impact of the West, social, political and 
economic changes are taking place at an extremely rapid rate. The West 
has also known, and knows, something of these changes ; they are common 
to humanity as a whole, and are a common concern of all men. Their effects 
on persons bring them directly before the churches. 


We do not believe that this is on the periphery of the Church’s concern. 


Where Christians become more sensitive to what is happening in society, 


then the life of Christ in the Church becomes manifest to men. The activities 
recorded in the staff report show how churches throughout the world are renewing 
themselves, becoming more aware of the activity of Jesus Christ in the world, 
and passing on that awareness to others. Where Christians awake to the 
human impact of city life and industry, where in politics they learn to show 
forth their Christian witness from day to day, and where men learn to see the 
hand of God in the midst of the unceasing changes that disturb almost every 
society in the world, there we find action central to the mission of the Church 
and an essential part of the Church’s evangelism. 

Because it is a central part of the Church’s concern, this study has 
involved the cooperative work of theologians, social scientists, and men 
and women with practical experiences in many different spheres of life. We 
believe that this continuous dialogue has been of immense value. It has 
not produced any finished set of theological or sociological principles, though 
we look forward to the two books by Dr. E. de Vries and Mr. P. Abrecht, 
mentioned in the staff report. We expect this dialogue to continue, as Chris- 
tians grapple with the complex and tragic world in which we live, and many 
of its fruits are already visible 
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Because this study branches out into all spheres of the Church’s life, it 
involves almost every concern of the World Council of Churches. It is 
intimately connected with the changing role of women, the aspirations and 
frustrations of youth, changing family patterns, and rapid population growth. 
It involves many departments of the World Council, and we look forward 
to them doing much together as they already have done. 

We must here record our gratitude to the staff of the Department of 
Church and Society for what is to us the astonishing record achieved with 
such minute resources. Three years ago it seemed impossible. Today it is 
being done. 


Il. Progress Report 1955-1958 


We call the attention of the Central Committee to the Progress Report 
prepared by the staff which gives detailed information on the studies under- 
taken at the national and regional level in Africa, Asia and Latin America. 
The Working Committee of the Department on Church and Society has 
examined this report carefully, and has made some suggestions for textual 
revision. This report indicates very clearly the salient features in the develop- 
ment of the programme. The four major themes which were outlined at 
Davos in 1955 for the three year study have provided the framework for 
the programme in ‘these areas. These topics were: 


Responsible Citizenship 

Rural and Village Life 
Industrialisation and Urbanisation 
Impact of the West 


The study of these issues has naturally proceeded in different areas with 
different emphases both in the selection of specific problems and in the choice 
of methods of studying them. The results have therefore inevitably reflected 
this varying emphasis. 

Major study projects have been organised in twelve countries, as follows : 
Brazil, Cameroons, Egypt, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Japan, Kenya, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Northern Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa; in addition, 
smaller projects have been undertaken in several other countries of Asia 
and Latin America. 

In addition, the churches of many countries in the West (Europe, U.S.A., 
Australia and New Zealand) have organised study programmes on the issues 
of rapid social change. 


lo coordinate the programme in the different countries and to secure the 


exchanges of information and ideas on the issues of rapid social change 
several regional meetings have been held. A regional consultation on “The 
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Social Goals of the New Asia” was held at Siantur (Sumatra), Indonesia, in 
March 1957. The All-Africa Church Conference at Ibadan in January 1958 
provided an opportunity for regional consultation between leaders of the 
national study projects in Africa. And in Europe there has just been held 
a consultation at Odense, Denmark, on “The Specific European Responsibil- 
ities in Relation to Asia and Africa” 

The staff has made use of new methods of ecumenical study in developing 
this far-reaching programme. Research consultants, sociological surveys 
in Ghana and Japan, writing teams in India, economic research in Kenya, 
in addition to staff visits, study conferences, consultations and working 
parties on particular topics, all these have formed part of the means used 
in executing this study 

Many difficulties and problems have been encountered in carrying forward 
the study programme and in applying it to so many different situations 
Often these problems have been mainly at the level of communication and of 
understanding the fundamental purpose of ecumenical study. But there have 
also been problems of methodology which throw new light on the significance 
of ecumenical study in bringing together theologians, social scientists, govern- 
ment officials, industrial experts and other laymen in the study of social 
questions. We call attention especially to the Conclusions of the staff report 
where some of these problems of implementing the study are discussed 


The Working Committee gave special attention to a number of new and 


important theological issues arising in the study. It agreed that this topic 


needed further discussion invoiving theologians and social scientists and 


hoped that this might form a special part of next year’s work 


Ill. Programme for 1958-1960 


The Working Committee also noted the plans being made to complete 
these programmes and to draw out the implications of the study for the life 
and witness of the churches and missions in these areas 

In some countries these programmes have lead to the formation of more 
or less permanent organisations for the study of social questions supported 
by churches, Christian colleges and theological seminaries. This is a develop 
ment which we heartily welcome 

One of the interesting and significant aspects of the study is the way in 
which it is leading to action by the churches. In Ghana it is proposed to form 
a Citizenship Committee to encourage recognition of the responsibilities of 
Christian citizenship. In the Copperbelt of Northern Rhodesia a lay training 
centre is being developed. In South India a Christian Project for economic 
development and technical assistance in South Indian villages has been 


launched. These are a few examples of the practical results 
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1) National 


The Committee was glad to note also that new studies are continually 
being launched by churches and national Christian councils in countries not 
previously included in the programme. Such extension, stimulated by the 
interest aroused in the studies already undertaken, shows that this programme 
is meeting a real need. The Working Committee has encouraged the staff 
to give all possible support to the extension of the study in so far as this 
does not prejudice the conclusion of the programme to which it has been 
previously committed. 


2) Regional 


In reviewing the programme in Africa the Committee made suggestions 
to the staff for strengthening the work in specific countries and also recom- 
mended that top priority be given to the organisation of an All-Africa Con- 
ference on Rapid Social Change in the period 1960-61. The Committee also 
considered the resolution passed at the All-Africa Church Conference in 
Ibadan which has drawn attention to the problems of land distribution and 
to the evil effects of some of its aspects, especially as a barrier to the achieve- 
ment of racial peace in various countries of Africa (Progress Report, p. 38). 
The Committee hopes that the World Council will be able to consider sym- 
pathetically the desire expressed at the Conference for an investigation of 
the land question to enable the churches of Africa to reach some common 
mind with knowledge, wisdom and Christian charity. 

It was reported from Asia that the Interim Committee of the East Asia 
Christian Conference meeting in July 1958 has offered to incorporate the 
discussion of specific Asian problems of social change and emerging nation- 
hood, into the programme of the First Assembly of the EACC which is to 
meet in Singapore in May 1959. This provides an opportunity for Asian 
churches to discuss together the implications of the study for their life and 
mission. The Committee believes that this will give further stimulus to the 
study in Asia and provide the occasion for drawing together the results of 
the present national studies. 

In the Middle East a regional study conference is planned for May 1959 
in Lebanon. 

In Latin America a regional study conference on social questions is planned 
in relation to the Second All-Latin America Conference of Evangelical 
Churches which will be held in July 1960 in Rio de Janeiro. 

As noted in the Progress Report churches in a number of Western coun- 
tries have been engaged in study of the impact of the West on the areas of 
rapid social change. This has led them to a new understanding of their own 
changing cultures and the need for developing new patterns of relationships 
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with the underdeveloped countries, in the area of missions, technical assist- 
ance and international relationships. Following the recent consultation 
of European churches on “The Specific European Responsibilities in Relation 
to Asia and Africa”’, it is expected that the churches of the West will become 
more conscious of the need for further study of the role of the West in 
furthering social and economic development in these countries. 

A proposal for studying the Christian response to social change in the 
West itself has been considered by the committee. In view of the significance 
for the developed and the under-developed countries, it recommends calling 
a consultation in 1960 on the “Impact of Social Change in the Western World” 


3) International 


The Committee studied plans for the International Conference on Rapid 
Social Change to be held in July 1959, and it was agreed that this conference 
should “ centre its attention on the Christian response to the ethical dilemmas 
and challenges which are contained within the widespread processes of rapid 
social change.”” A committee has been appointed by the officers of the Work- 
ing Committee to prepare for this Conference. An invitation has been received 
from the Greek Orthodox Church to hold this International Conference 
in Greece. 

Plans for writing two volumes summing up the results of the study at 
the world level are being completed. The two volumes will deal with the 
“Human Problems of Rapid Social Change”’ and “The Challenge of Rapid 
Social Change to the Churches” 

To complete the study according to the plans outlined above additional 


funds will be necessary. The Working Committee notes with gratitude that 
since its meeting at Herrenalb in 1956, special grants have been received 


for work in Africa. It also notes that according to the statement of finances 
outlined on page 8 of the Progress Report, practically all the direct financial 
contributions for the study have come from the United States and the United 
Kingdom and that important indirect contributions have been made by the 
churches in the areas of rapid social change. The Committee calls upon 
Christian groups and individuals in Europe and elsewhere to examine seri- 
ously the possibility of their giving financial support to the study in the com- 
ing two-year period. 


IV. Conclusion 


The achievements of this study and its promise justify our belief that 
it has a continuous existence as an essential part of the World Council's 
work, not only for the churches, but through the churches for the world 
community. 
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It has renewed the Church’s understanding of the essential link between 
evangelism and social action. Bringing Christ to men finds expression in 
meeting the challenges confronting men and women in rapidly changing 
societies. 

One happy result has been to redress the balance between those who 
“ give ’’ and those who “ receive.” There is a new and richer understanding 
of gifts. Those who came to teach have stayed to learn and those who learned 
have become teachers. 

We know from reports and from the personal experiences of many of 
us, how such study is affecting the life and outlook of individual Christians. 
The understanding of social change leads to a humility before this new knowl- 
edge and a challenge to take action. This may be in relation to a specific 
social evil, or in a new attention towards Christian responsibility in daily 
work and community life. In both cases it is bringing a new vitality to meet- 
ing the demands of Christian solidarity. 

We are convinced that one of the most significant results is the urge to 
translate an informed concern into practical projects. The reports from 
all areas show the variety of ways in which this is already happening. It has 
become increasingly clear that the Rapid Social Change Study which rightly 
claims to be also a form of action cannot be the only response to all the 
challenges disclosed by the study. As soon as possible, ways and means 
must be devised for concerted action to meet these challenges. This continues 
the historic tradition of the Church in pioneering, in confronting change and 
not merely following after it. 

We are confident therefore that this work has continuing life. Each 
aspect leads on to another, and involves the needs, the hopes and the coopera- 
tion of more and more people. It poses new problems and asks for fresh 
ways of meeting them — and all are within the total responsibility and con- 
cern of the Christian churches and the ecumenical movement. Often this 
concern is one shared actively by other national and world agencies, not 
least the United Nations itself with its specialised agencies, with whom the 
churches can work together. 

We look forward to substantial results by 1960, but we cannot regard 
this as the end of a project. It is the beginning of something much greater. 
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CONSULTATION ON SPECIFIC EUROPEAN RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN RELATION TO ASIA AND AFRICA 


Odense, Denmark, August 8-11, 1958 


(This consultation was organised in connection with the World Council Study on 
Rapid Social Change and attended by 70 persons, including church, missionary and lay 
leaders. The conference discussed various ethical issues in the present political, economic 
and cultural relationship of Europe to the countries of Asia and Africa, as well as the 
specific problems of church and missionary relationships involved. A full report on the 
conference, including addresses and a summary of the discussion, is available from the 
Department on Church and Society, World Council of Churches, Geneva.) 


I. Introduction 


This conference met at a time of world ferment. People undisturbed for 
centuries are on the move. Following the world-wide impact of the West, 
social, political and economic changes are taking place in the under-developed 
countries at an extremely rapid rate. These changes are by far the most 
important events in the world today. The West has also known, and knows, 
something of these changes ; they are common to humanity as a whole and 
are a common concern of all men. But what is happening in the under- 
developed countries is of such dimensions that we ignore it at our peril 
people are being uprooted from their traditional rural ways; huge cities 
are growing rapidly in continents where urban life has been almost unknown ; 
in many countries the population is growing at an unprecedented rate. In 
these and many other ways people in the world are being dislocated and 
disturbed. 

The conference greatly benefited by the participation of a number of 
people from Asia, Africa and Latin America *. The openness and straight- 
forwardness with which they discussed many complex problems confronting 
their countries were profoundly appreciated, as was the active participation 
of many churchmen from the U.S.A. This document is not an official pro- 
nouncement of the World Council of Churches ; it is a summary of the dis- 
cussion that took place at the Odense Consultation. It is hoped that it may 
serve as a basis for further enquiry by the churches throughout Europe and 
other western countries. 


* This conference was specially convened to deal with Asia and Africa, which includes 


the Middle East. But much of what ts said applies also to Latin America and to under 
developed areas in Europe. No particular limitation is implied in the frequent use of the 
term “Asia and Africa.” 


Similarly, the use of the phrase “under-developed countries” is merely for technical 
convenience 
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II. Political Context 


Europe is continually being made aware of the political upheavals that 
are one of the most obvious manifestations of the new era of liberation from 
age-old structures. She is brought up against these problems both in the 
context of her colonial policies and in the United Nations. There may be 
a temptation, however, to ignore the world-wide nature of the social, political 
and economic revolution that is taking place, and to concentrate attention 
merely on the particular interests which Europe can fairly claim, such as the 
purchase of Middle East oil, or on the limited responsibilities for her colonies 
or military commitments. It cannot be to Europe’s long-term interests to 
ignore some of the most important forces at work in our world today. She 
will have to live in a world increasingly dominated by the emergence of new 
nations that do not accept her predominance in the way she has hitherto 
taken for granted. 

Practical politicians have to take into account the balance between the 
immediate and obvious national interests of their country, and the long- 
term interests which may not be to its immediate advantage. But churches 
can rightly point to these long-term interests, and suggest that the narrow- 
mindedness, which ignores that we will have to live in satisfactory political 
and economic relations with the mass of mankind in the under-developed 
countries, is not merely wrong and unchristian, but also foolish. We must 
recognise that in the immediate past European countries have often neglected 
to take proper account of their long-term interests in the political, social 
and economic development of these countries, whether European colonies, 
ex-colonies or independent countries that are at similar stages of develop- 
ment. The churches need to examine more closely the relationship between 
the moral claims they often make, and the long and short term national 
interest of their countries. 

In our conference practical politicians and others made very clear that the 
governments in Europe, as in every continent, have many responsibilities 
of very varied nature. The first concern of any government is naturally with 
the interests of its own citizens, and in particular with the defence of the 
country. It was strongly argued that we have to recognise that European 
governments are bearing very heavy burdens of armaments, which they 
regard as necessary at the present moment, in view of the relations between 
the Communist and non-Communist countries and other special commit- 
ments. These are regarded by some not merely as measures taken in their 
own interests, but also as being of general benefit to the world and humanity 
as a whole, even if this is not generally recognised or is disputed. Others 
believe that Europe could rightly devote resources now used for defence to 
help in the development of the world. 
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Any concern with the European governments’ responsibilities for “‘under- 
developed countries” must start with a recognition of their particular respon- 
sibilities for their nationals at home and abroad. We must recognise that 
we live in a world bedevilled by the tension between Communist and non- 
Communist countries. We must recognise that European countries have a 
wide range of concerns linked with, but outside the direct concern of, many 
under-developed countries, such as the Commonwealth links of Britain, or 
the Common Market and Free Trade Area in Europe. We must also take 
account of the dominating position of the United States in the political and 
economic fields, although we must beware of using American predominance 
as an alibi for the failure of Europe to do what it should. 

Among the concerns peculiar to European countries are their colonial 
territories. Europeans in the conference were made aware of the view that 
Europe’s main concern in the under-developed world in the past has been to 
provide for her own interests. Some feel it is only right that Europe should 
continue to use her resources to help these peoples to develop their own 
economies in their own interest, as in the past they have been developed 
to serve European interests. 

Europe is faced with the fact that people in Africa and Asia are asking 
both for formal and real self-determination, and that governments in Africa 
and Asia are demanding full independence. It is paradoxical that this is 
happening at a time when European governments are learning to limit their 
formal and real independence, when they are ready to join integrated political 
and economic systems, and when people in Europe are realising that the 
desire for self-determination can easily turn into nationalist madness. Euro- 
peans often consider it their duty to warn non-Europeans of the dangers 
they themselves have experienced, and are irritated by what they consider 
unreasonable outbursts of exaggerated nationalism. Some speakers at the 
consultation described unequivocally their own sense of frustration when 
non-Europeans continue their alleged “anti-colonialist’” actions and efforts 
long after all colonial power has been withdrawn. European Christians 
regret that the newly formed governments of Asia and Africa often seem 
to repeat mistakes which Europe made in the past, and that in an age when 
these mistakes may lead to much more dire consequences than formerly. 

However it was argued that one has to be patient in an age of transition, 
and that perhaps the nationalist mania might be explained as symptomatic of 
an early stage of development. 

It was also argued that “nationalism” as applied to non-European peoples 
today means something different from nationalism in Europe. Non-European 
governments realise as well as do Europeans that unlimited sovereignty 
is nonsense in the atomic age. Europe may be at least partly responsible 


for seeming aggressiveness on the part of non-Europeans, as it may have 
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been provoked by continuous frustration. It may be a special European 
responsibility to grant time so that the wounds of former frustration may 
heal. Moreover, a constructive European attitude can help the development 
of the constructive elements of nationalism. 

Very often the “nationalist” professions of non-Europeans do not signify 
any desire for international self-assertion. The word “nationalism” is used 
to explain the desire for nationhood as one of the normal kinds of communal 
existence and as a constructive force in opposition to tribalism, narrow local- 
ism, or other forms of slightly enlarged egotism. Nationhood is understood 
as the means to bring self-seeking families, kinship-groups, regions, classes, 
castes, etc., to accept common social obligations. Very frequently nation- 
hood outside Europe is not confined to a narrow linguistic group or a group 
claiming common descent, but rather to a larger unit, just as Europe herself 
forms the larger unit beyond the traditional territories of the European 
states. India or China or Western Africa cannot be compared to France 
or Germany or Sweden ; they are in the same category as Europe as a whole. 

It ought to be a European responsibility to assist these nations in their 
growth, and not to deny them the right to territorial integration in larger 
units. True internationalism is perhaps not best served by an insistence on 
the status quo when artificial boundaries prevent sensible cooperation 
between neighbouring regions. Non-Europeans are sometimes afraid that 
their desire for nationhood may be thwarted when Europe interferes in favour 
of artificially created governments set up under European influence in regions 
that by nature and history might form part of a larger unit. During the con- 
sultation a report was given on Ghana’s attempt to achieve nationhood within 
artificial frontiers. As these frontiers were drawn up to suit European con- 
venience, this effort shows a rare amount of maturity that Europe has no 
right to expect as a matter of course. The “nationhood” concept is not a 
simple echo of European influences, not a mere reaction to European rule, 
or a belated effort to repeat what Europe did in the past, but much more 
often a responsible attempt to develop human potentialities in a common 
effort. African and Asian “nationalism” very often more nearly resembles 
the constructive features of the pioneering patriotism by means of which 
the American continent was developed. 

The so-called nationalism of Africa and Asia is different from European 
nationalism in another respect. It is often based less on the desire for mere 
prestige and more on economic urgency, and may therefore claim more 
justification. It often springs also from the people’s desire to reform their 
own reactionary governments. It is, in that sense, more humane and human 
than some European nationalism. A condemnation of nationalism often 
seems to deny essential conditions of economic progress. European Chris- 


tians, therefore, should be aware of their special responsibility when they 
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pronounce judgement on nationalism in Africa and Asia, even though they 
may feel it necessary to point out the dangers to international cooperation 
of even constructive nationalism. 

In practice, this means that European countries should be extremely 
sensitive to the dangers of clinging to positions of “responsibility,” which 
they are no longer asked to undertake. They need to prepare the people 
for whom they are responsible to act on their own behalf. Paternalism is 
always a danger to colonial governments, as is the kind of unwillingness to 
“let go” of power that comes from fear that it may be misused by newly 
responsible peoples. We believe that the Christian view of freedom and 
responsibility that God gives to man is such that we have to learn by our 
own mistakes, and that others cannot bear our own burdens of responsibility 
for us. In the particular field of economic aid, a sensitiveness to the claims 


of emergent nationalities should make governments unwilling to impose 


on such aid conditions, either political or military, that might hinder the chief 
aim of helping the country to develop satisfactorily. 

It is within this context that we have to consider the responsibilities of 
Europe. Perhaps the main one lies in the field of economic and technical 
aid. The world desperately needs capital and technicians from the West. 
It is not only a moral duty of the richer countries to contribute out of their 
wealth, but it is also in their own long-term interest, as we have argued, 
to contribute to the development of the poorer countries. The awareness 
of these mutual responsibilities should be one of the main bases of Western 
foreign policy. But in practice such moral responsibility to render economic 


aid comes up against a number of highly complex problems which must 
be taken into account. 


Ill. Economic Cooperation 


All the Western countries are in varying ways contributing out of their 
national resources to the aid of under-developed countries. But their con- 
tributions are tiny in relation to the vast needs of the world. 

Though there are many under-developed countries which can make little 
use at the moment of large sums of capital, there are others, such as India, 
which have soundly based development plans, and where there is a desperate 
need for more foreign investment. At present the West is not contributing 
all the capital that could be fruitfully used in the development of the poorer 
countries. 

The basic problem in the provision of economic aid is that of releasing 
resources that would otherwise be used in increasing home consumption, 
investment or government welfare services. (At this point we assume that 
the level of defence expenditure is given.) There has to be an excess of exports 


over imports in terms of goods and services. In general, we believe that it 
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is not to the interest of the world that Europe should cut down its invest- 
ment plans, and thus impoverish itself, in order to give aid abroad. The 
world’s interest lies in increasing productive capacity for the benefit of everyone, 
in Europe and outside. But if resources are to be released from consumption, 
or from increases in consumption, either private savings must be mobilised 
or taxation must be increased. This is where the impact of economic aid 
hits the individual citizen of particular countries, and it is the Church’s respon- 
sibility to make clear to its members and others what sacrifices will be involved. 

A great deal of economic assistance goes from European countries in 
various forms: colonial development and welfare funds, contributions to 
international organisations such as the International Bank and the UN 
special agencies, bilateral agreements between particular countries, multi- 
lateral agreements such as the Colombo Plan, private investment in sub- 
sidiary factories, loans floated on stock exchanges, etc. All these may have 
a great deal to contribute. But in many, if not most, cases, we believe that 
whatever form they may take, they should preferably be on an international 
and multilateral basis. That is to say, it is usually undesirable that giving 
countries should act independently, and it is preferable that receiving coun- 
tries should act cooperatively in making use of the aid, as in the case of 
Marshall Aid in Europe. It is also important that the receiving countries 
should be involved in the preparation of the plans for use of the aid. 

Because of the complexity of the various channels of aid, it is often diffi- 
cult for the ordinary man, and even the politician, to see what is happening 
as a whole and how large (or small) are the various programmes. Govern- 
ments should therefore be pressed : 

a) To make clear in as simple form as possible what actual contributions 
their countries are making to the common pool in all these various ways, and 

b) To work out a long-term policy for their contribution to the needs 
of the under-developed countries, either in the form of dedicating a percentage 
of their national incomes to this end (as has been part of the programmes 
of certain political parties, and as is the practice in the assessment of military 
contributions in NATO), or in some other form. 

It is important that the Western countries, in their individual efforts and 
in common arrangements such as the Common Market, should not confine 
their attention to their directly related territories but should also take account 
of other independent countries which might properly be a joint European 
concern. 

Governments need to explore whether there are not new ways in which 
funds might be mobilised to help their efforts — such as special taxes (tariffs) 
related to the development of the Common Market and Free Trade Area, 
or special voluntary loans that tap sources of savings not otherwise used 
for similar purposes. It is the responsibility of the churches to give full sup- 
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port to such developments and imaginatively to suggest new possibilities 
and ways of interesting their own members. 

We believe that it is the responsibility of churches in Western Europe to 
press governments to be more ready to afford support and to mobilise public 
opinion to realise how inadequate are the various kinds of support that are 
being given. But churches should, at the same time, be ready to recognise 
the difficulties of governments and to accept the necessary consequefces 
(e.g. perhaps higher taxes or a slower rate of expansion of social services 
at home). They have the responsibility to inform the public of the realities 
of the situation and all the complexities involved. 

There is a necessary part to be played by private enterprise, and govern- 
ments and public opinion must be ready to recognise this. It is probable 
that the activities of private firms could be more closely related to a total 
programme of economic assistance, and the nature of their responsibilities 
made clearer. Many firms working in the international field are fully respon- 
sible and aware of the impact of their operations, and would welcome such 
guidance and help from governments and public opinion. For example, it 
may be that comparatively small guarantees from governments may make 
private firms more ready to enter fields which are both important in the con- 
text of the whole world and also not suitable for private risk-capital without 
some governmental support. 

While we recognise that there is a place for both private and governmental 
investment and aid, there may be some conflict between the form in which 
the lending country finds it most convenient to help and that in which the 
receiving country most requires it. The right proportion of government 
and private funds, or loan and risk capital, for a developing country may 
not be the same as the proportion in which funds are in fact available. For 
this and other reasons, European countries cannot develop national policies 
independently of one another or of international agencies. There is a need 
for coordination to ensure that the various programmes are not incompatible. 
It is particularly desirable that European political preferences for private 
or government agencies should not prevent governments from looking at 
the needs of under-developed countries as objectively as possible. 


We need to recognise that the fluctuations of commodity prices are often of 


the utmost importance to the under-developed countries, which may be depend- 


ing upon the income received from a particular crop or mineral. Hence the 
need to develop schemes for stabilizing commodity prices, or their equivalent. 

Governments can do a great deal through their general economic policies, 
to help or hinder the development of the rest of the world. The avoidance 
of inflation and deflation is relevant here, and in the formulation of trade 
policies, such as the tarifs in the Common Market area, the interests of the 
under-developed countries must not be ignored. 
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If Western governments have responsibilities, so have those of the receiving 
countries. If they misuse the aid received from Europe, they not only hurt 
their own countries, but they do damage to all other countries in a similar 
situation. If they are not ready to use constructively any aid that is offered, 
they cannot expect that they will continue to receive it. The claims on Europe 
are so great that it is in no one’s interest that scarce resources, even those of 
the relatively millionaire countries, should be squandered. Those who press 
for greater generosity from Europe, and in particular the churches, should 
at the same time press for the utmost realism in the use of these resources and, 
for example, try to ensure that fair conditions are available for private 
enterprise, where it can rightly contribute to the common task. 


IV. Human and Social Relations with Africa and Asia 


As questions of economic policy cannot be decided simply by govern- 
ments, management or experts, but are, to a certain extent, dependent on 
public opinion, it is a special responsibility of individual Christians in Europe 
to inform themselves as well as they can on economic facts in general and 
on the particular consequences of European economic actions for Africa 
and Asia. Europe was the first to develop economic activity without regard 
to its social effects. Today, therefore, Europeans should make a special 
effort to understand the human and social implications of economic actions. 
Christians have a special responsibility to work for the humanisation of eco- 
nomic activities and to influence public opinion in all these fields. 

Only if they accept this are they acceptable partners to the people of 
Africa and Asia, who have suffered particularly from the rapidly imposed 
separation of the economic sphere from the context of life in general. Africa 
and Asia are suffering from transition problems which have not yet been 
solved in Europe, although Europe has had a far longer period of modern 
economic and technical activity. The break-up of long-established rural 
society, in particular of the joint family, the introduction of a money economy, 
large-scale migration to towns or industrial regions, occupational specialisa- 
tion and similar developments create difficulties for Africans and Asians 


quite similar to past and present difficulties existing for many Europeans. 


The economic, social, moral and spiritual frustrations of industrial society 
are common to Europe, Asia and Africa. It is our responsibility to make 
this clear, and to see that Africans and Asians are given the chance to recognise 
how their own problems are parallel to those of Europe. Guests from Asia 
and Africa must not only be shown Europe at her best, nor left to discover 
for themselves Europe at her worst, but given a truthful picture of European 
reality. If they are thus treated as mature people, it may be easier for them 
to see Europe with Christian understanding. 
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Understanding and respect for other people’s difficulties is a special respon- 
sibility of those Europeans, technicians, advisers and other temporary vis- 


itors, as well as permanent settlers, business people and government servants, 
who go from Europe to Africa and Asia. Whatever they do as individuals 
may reflect on European Christianity as a whole. 

Within Europe a special responsibility exists for everybody in a position 
of influence with modern means of mass communication. There ought to 
be a self-imposed rule for European Christians against violating the feelings 
of our brethren in Africa and Asia by thoughtlessness in the use of their 
names in films, newspapers, etc. Means of mass communication can, on the 
other hand, be used imaginatively to enlarge European understanding of, 
and concern for, Asian and African communities undergoing rapid social 
change. 

Certain particular problems are more likely to arouse misunderstanding 
than general aspects of the situation and should, therefore, be handled with 
special care when Europeans talk or write about them. Leaving out the polit- 
ical controversies of our day, intergovernmental relations and all emotions 
aroused by the world “nationalism,” the following spots seem to be especially 
sensitive : 


a) The population problem. In many countries there is the serious danger 
that rapid population increase through improved health measures may 
swamp economic development. The seriousness of the population prob- 
lem ought to be fully realised, but Europeans should strive to see it in 
its proper perspective. They ought not to ask simply for a restriction of 
non-European births, pointing out quite naively its necessity or even 
only its convenience. Population problems must be seen in the context 
of family organisation, of the standard of living, and of migration. Europe 
herself, by decreasing some of the natural risks of life, has contributed 
to the population problem in some parts of Asia and Africa. But she 
also has a special responsibility to face the political and economic questions 
connected with migration, in particular the questions of racial isolationism 
Furthermore, she must realise that the population explosion happens in 
some regions only, and that generalisation on this point may do harm 
Europeans ought to remember the “population explosion” that happened in 
their own continent only a short time ago. As to family planning, there is 
a need for thought to advance in Europe itself as well as in Africa and Asia. 
During the consultation, special attention was drawn to the report on 
this question presented to the Lambeth Conference. 


The ideological conflicts arising from the spread of Communism. Euro- 
peans clearly see the danger that the expansion of Communism may 


lead to world domination by one great power or a bloc of powers, or 
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rather a small group of men making use of a great power bloc, and they 
consider it their duty to prevent this. They also see the danger that a 
Communist society may violate the fundamental rights of man or that 
Communist systems may show no respect for human personality. Finally, 
they see that Communism itself claims to be atheist, and is accepted by 
many people as a surrogate religion. On these grounds there is a conflict 
between Christianity and Communism. But European Christians must 
realise that in some parts of Africa and Asia Communism is not seen 
in the same light. Communism often appears merely as a technique of 
planning, as a means of transforming an agricultural society into an 
industrial nation, or as a response to real or alleged exploitation and 
corruption, so that the existence of Communist states is not always felt 
to be a threat ; it may also appear as a balancing factor in international 
power politics. For this reason, European appeals to an anti-Communist 
solidarity are often not heeded. It is the responsibility of European 
Christians to base their appeals not on negative fears, legitimate as their 
governments’ anxieties seem to be, but rather on positive hopes. Even 
if Europeans themselves see no chance of offering an alternative hope, 
but content themselves provisionally with wanting to maintain the exist- 
ing situation, they should realise that Africa and Asia, or rather each 
country in Africa and Asia, look at Communism from its own specific 
angle and that in no case is anti-Communism enough. 


Europeans ought not to get fixed ideas as to the paramount nature of 
their own needs. Their needs are as legitimate as those of everybody 
else, but no more so. Some European needs tend to assume the character 
of almost mythical obsessions, and it is a European responsibility to beware 
of this type of idolatry. (Oil is an example.) 


Europeans often hurt the feelings of non-Europeans by a stubborn refusal 
to question many of their own traditional ideas in the light of the Christian 
message. They need to realise that, in the new world in which we live, many 
of these customary values may need revision or at least revaluation. We have 
in mind some of the topics which came up in our discussions, such as the 
rights of private property, fair profits, “legitimate” governments and others 
of special concern for the relations of Europe and under-developed countries. 

All Europeans have a common obligation in these matters. It is not 
enough to establish a Common Market or other forms of economic, political 
and cultural cooperation in Europe. The special responsibility in relation 
to Africa and Asia is a common spiritual duty for Europeans. This implies 
understanding on the part of people without administrative responsibilities 
in Africa and Asia for their European fellow-nations who still have a special 
relationship with countries outside Europe. Whatever accusation is raised 
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against them refers to all Europeans, because the citizens of countries without 
colonial commitments usually share more than fully in the advantages aris- 
ing from political or economic colonialism. European responsibilities are 
the common responsibility of everybody in Europe. On the other hand, 
people with special links with countries in Africa and Asia should not hesitate 
to put this relationship on a broader basis, if that is in the interests of the 
overseas people concerned. During the consultation, attention was drawn 
to the advantages to be gained by recruiting Africans and Asians, and not 
only Europeans, as technical experts (mention was made of experienced 
Indians and Japanese, and of Ghana as a training-ground for civil servants). 
The same principle applies to Southern Europe. There, in a “transitional” 
climate, some of the difficulties connected with rapid social change could 
perhaps be avoided. (To quote an example given : Greece might be a better 
country for training Ethiopians than a country in Western Europe.) 
European responsibilities in this field are only a special aspect of our 
general Christian responsibilities. Europe faces African and Asian questions 
as to whether its welfare state is good enough and can really meet the challenge 
of Communism. If European society is good, Africa and Asia want to share 
its benefits. If not, Christians must be ready to work for a better society. 


V. Special Responsibilities of Churches and Missions 


In our discussions at this conference we have sought especially to under- 
stand how the new political and social relations between Europe and the 


countries of Asia and Africa are challenging previous conceptions and prac- 


tices of European churches and missions. We have been concerned specifically 


with the attitude of missions in this field. 

It is perhaps commonplace nowadays to emphasise the total mission of 
the Church as against the work of the individual churches and missions, 
but the implications of this have not been adequately studied. In considering 
the message that the Church has to give and the work that it ought to under- 
take in the areas of rapid social change, adequate recognition has not so far 
been given to a strategic factor of the highest importance, namely the steady 
flow of men and women in both directions — from Europe into these areas 
and from them into Europe. Year after year hundreds of Europeans go to 
work in secular occupations of all kinds in the areas of rapid social change, 
compared with which the number of missionaries is a mere handful. At 
the same time there is the stream of students and other professionals coming 
to Europe for education, technical or vocational training and other occupa- 
tions. Here is enormous human potential which is still virtually undeveloped 
by the Church. If “first things are to be put first,”’ the churches and missions, 
both in Europe and the areas of rapid social change, must increasingly devote 
their energies and resources to the tasks which arise from this “heaven-sent” 
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opportunity, even while recognising fully that many of these people have 
little link with the Christian Church. It follows therefore that the considera- 
tion of the various aspects of this situation should be given the highest priority 
in all our study programmes. 

All this leads up to the general obligation for Europeans to take their 
encounter with brethren from Africa and Asia much more seriously. Rapid 
social change implies that many more students or trainees from Africa and 
Asia are coming to Europe than ever before. It is a fact that Christian con- 
gregations in many European countries have not yet done their duty toward 
them. They should not look at these brethren with patronising curiosity or 
use them as a means of financial exploitation or an object of their pedagogical 
urges, but offer them a common fellowship in European society. The “partner- 
ship in obedience’ demanded from missionaries begins within Europe. 

From the studies already undertaken, it is clear that governments are 
playing an ever increasing part in the economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment of their countries and that political movements usually associated with 
nationalism are attracting large numbers into their service and to their support. 
It seems to us to arise from the concept of total mission that while the 
churches and missions should insist on their essentially supra-national char- 
acter, they should nevertheless encourage their people to undertake political 
and public work and should help and support those who do so in the almost 
unbearable tensions that arise for individual Christians involved in such 
activities. 

In this scientific and technological aid great importance is attached to 
expertness, whether in scholarship, technical or other skills. Our respon- 
sibility toward the areas of rapid social change cannot be met unless the 
services of some of our best men and women are made available to them. 
Missions and churches should strive to improve the personal and professional 
quality of those they send overseas so that they may be more adequately 
equipped to cope with the complex problems caused by rapid social change. 
They should also endeavour to persuade men and women of the highest 
capacity in varied occupations to regard a period of work abroad as a possible 
part of their Christian vocation and service. It is a special responsibility of 
the churches to see that the fullest use is made of the enthusiasm of young 
people and that, when they offer their services, they do not meet with frus- 
tration. 

Everything the churches and missions do must be based on accurate 
knowledge if it is to be effective. This requires a high degree of cooperation, 
consultation and constant communication at all levels, not only between 
Europe and areas of rapid social change but also between the churches and 
missions in the areas themselves. In this respect, the development of the 
East Asia Christian Conference is significant. In the work of the Church 
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a total strategy is essential, but it is not worth much unless regional strategies 
and even local tactics are equally well contrived. 


VI. Conclusion 


As Christians we are concerned to see that all the human and natural 
resources of the globe are used to the glory of God and to the benefit of all 
men everywhere. All men and women in every country have a common 
task in the development of the world. The participation of women and their 
complementary contribution to that of men in the complexities of rapidly 
changing societies was too big a subject to include in this discussion. Its 


importance was fully recognised, however, and future plans envisage such 


discussions in a world context. The development of America and Europe 


is the concern of Asia and Africa as much as the development of Asia and 
Africa is the concern of Europe and America. It is in these terms of common 
partnership that as Christians we look at the economic help that is going 
from Europe to Asia and Africa. It is because we believe that Europe is not 
doing enough, in view of its tremendous responsibilities and its riches, which 
are fantastic when seen from the viewpoint of Asia and Africa, that we 
believe the churches should press harder for more aid and more costly action 
by Western governments. Within a country the welfare of all the inhabitants 
is the basic tenet of modern society. The same principle is beginning to be 
applied in the international sphere. We believe that this is a true recognition 
of the realities of God’s creation. 

If Christians have to press for more costly action, they have also to be 
ruthlessly realistic. It is no use to deny the need for Europe to expand its 
investment in its home industries, it is pointless to deny the serious economic 
difficulties that most European countries have to face, and the pressing 
dilemmas of foreign policy in the days of the Cold War. The churches have 
to admit that for their part they have often not been realistic or constructive 
in their recommendations that governments follow idealistic policies. They 
have been painfully inadequate in the education of their members in their 
responsibilities. But we believe that Christians can be made aware of these 
problems, and would be ready to support much more radical policies than 
have hitherto been followed, and to back their governments in pressing them 
forward. It is as a contribution to this programme of education and enlighten- 
ment that these suggestions are offered. 
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THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE 
AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


The Lambeth Conference adopted the following resolution on the World 
Council of Churches : 

“The Conference records its thankfulness to Almighty God for the forma- 
tion, growth and achievements of the World Council of Churches, and urges 
all the Churches and provinces of the Anglican Communion to ensure that 
they are adequately represented in its counsels, take a full share in its work 
and assume a just part of its financial responsibility.” 

The Conference welcomed and endorsed the following Statement on 
Christian Unity : 

Conscious of the calling of the Church to be one family in Christ and 
to make known to the whole world in word and deed his Gospel of the King- 
dom, we declare our ardent longing for the healing of our divisions, and for 
the recovery and manifestation of the world of that unity of the Body of 
Christ for which he prayed and continues to make intercession. 

Many prayers have been answered, and much work has been done in 
recent years by many Christian Communions, including our own. We thank 
God for this. We record in particular the closer Christian fellowship fostered 
by the World Council of Churches since its inauguration ten years ago, the 
steady growth in strength and unity of the Church of South India, and the 
proposals now before us from the Churches of North India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon. We welcome also the development in varying ways of our relations 
with the Old Catholics and with the Lutheran Churches in Scandinavia, and 
the more recent conversations with Presbyterians and Methodists. 

Much has been accomplished, but far more remains to be done. The 
enemies of God are powerful, and the nations and races of the world are 
divided by strife and fear. In such times the challenge to Christian people 
to demonstrate unity in Christ is all the more urgent. Because of our desire 
to further negotiations and conversations with other Churches we feel impel- 
led to put forth in penitence and hope this fresh statement of our convictions. 

We believe in One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, which takes 
its origin not in the will of man but in the will of our Lord Jesus Christ. All 
those who believe in our Lord Jesus Christ and have been baptised in the 
name of the Holy Trinity are incorporated into the Body of Christ and are 
members of the Church. Here is a unity already given. 

We believe that the mission of the Church is nothing less than the remaking 
and gathering together of the whole human race by incorporation into Christ. 
In obedience to this mission we must continually pray and work for the visible 
unity of all Christian believers of all races and nations in a living Christian 
fellowship of faith and sacrament, of love and prayer, witness and service. 
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The recovery and manifestation of unity, which we seek, is the unity of 
the whole Church of Christ. This means unity in living Christian fellowship, 
in obedience to Christ in every department of human life, and plain for all 


men to see. There can be no limit to the range of such unity. We are working 
for unity with the non-episcopal Churches in our own countries and else- 
where. We continue to seek for such complete harmony of spirit and agree- 
ment in doctrine as would bring unity with the Eastern Orthodox Church 
and other ancient Churches. We must hope and pray for such eventual 
agreement in faith and order as shall lead to the healing of the breach between 
ourselves and the Church of Rome. 

We therefore recall the words of the Lambeth Conference of 1920 as 
follows : 

“We believe that the visible unity of the Church will be found to 
involve the whole-hearted acceptance of : 

“The Holy Scriptures, as the record of God’s revelation of himself 
to man, and as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith; and the 
Creed commonly called Nicene, as the sufficient statement of the Christian 
faith, and either it or the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal confession 
of belief ; 

“The divinely instituted sacraments of Baptism and the Holy Com- 
munion as expressing for all the corporate life of the whole fellowship 
in and with Christ ; 

“A ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church as possess- 
ing not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the commission of 
Christ and the authority of the whole body. 

“Loyalty to the age-long tradition of the Church, and to our own experi- 
ence, compels us to believe that a ministry to be acknowledged by every part 
of the Church can only be attained through the historic episcopate, though 
not necessarily in the precise form prevailing in any part of the Anglican 
Communion. This ministry we believe to have been given to the Church 
by Divine Providence from primitive Christian times with its traditional 
functions of pastoral care and oversight, ordination, leadership in worship 
and teaching. We fully recognise that there are other forms of ministry 
than episcopacy in which have been revealed the gracious activity of God 
in the life of the universal Church. We believe that other Churches have 
often borne more effective witness, for example, to the status and vocation 
of the laity as spiritual persons and to the fellowship and discipline of con- 
gregational life than has been done in some of the Churches of our communion. 
It is our longing that all the spiritual gifts and insights by which the particular 
Churches live to his glory may find their full scope and enrichment in a united 
Church. 

“The unity between Christian Churches ought to be a living unity in 
the love of Christ which is shown in full Christian fellowship and in mutual 
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service, while also, subject to sufficient agreement in faith and order, express- 
ing itself in free interchange of ministries and fullness of sacramental Com- 
munion. Such unity, while marked by the bond of the historic episcopate, 
should always include congregational fellowship, active participation both 
of clergy and laity in the mission and government of the Church, and zeal 
for evangelism. 

“Such is the vision we set before ourselves and our own people, calling 
them to regard the recovery and manifestation of the unity of the whole 
Church of Christ as a matter of the greatest urgency. We call upon our own 
Church members, under the leadership of the bishop and clergy of the diocese, 
in full loyalty to their own Church, to join with their fellow Christians in 
united prayer. And we urge them to do their utmost through national and 
local councils of Churches, for common Christian witness and common 
service to their fellows. Only so can the world see the People of God giving 
united witness to the Lord Jesus Christ, and feeding, clothing, healing and 
visiting the least of his brethren in his Name. 

‘Finally we appeal to all our people to show a spirit of charity in their 
dealings with other Christians wherever they may be, to respect other Chris- 
tian Churches, to refrain from harsh or unkind words about them, whether 
in speech or in writing, and to seek to understand both their life and their 
doctrine by common study and by personal contacts. Above all, we appeal 
to them to pray for Christian unity, privately, corporately and together with 
members of other Christian communions, that all believers may be united ‘in 
the way Christ wills and by the means he chooses,’ and to remember always 
that the nearer we draw to Christ, the nearer we draw to one another.” 

The Committee report on Church Unity and the Church Universal con- 


tains the following section on The Ecumenical Movement and the World 
Council of Churches. 


Of necessity in this report special attention is given to particular schemes 
of union and to important ‘conversations’ directly involving parts or provinces 
of our Anglican Communion. Important and critical as are these particular 
projects of union, the committee would stress also the wider movement 
within which they are set. This is commonly spoken of in our time as ‘the 
Ecumenical Movement.’ The name is new. The basic reality is as old as 


the Church. From the beginning Christian people have known themselves 
called to pray and to struggle for unity and fellowship among themselves. 
What we now name the Ecumenical Movement is the fresh tide in this draw- 
ing together of the separated companies of God’s people which has marked 
the past fifty years. Unions between hitherto divided Churches, concordats 
for official intercommunion, conversations between Churches, meetings for 
prayer, evangelism and healing which draw together Christians of different 
Communions, councils for co-operation in missions and evangelism and 
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education and social service, are all rightly seen as expressions of this move- 


ment of the Spirit of God among us. The whole is pervaded and largely 
motivated by a fresh recognition of the place of the Church and its mission 
in Christian faith and life. 

The most dramatic and widely recognised expression of this movement 
is the World Council of Churches, which came into being in 1948, since the 
meeting of the last Lambeth Conference. The World Council has drawn 
together in shared counsel and service more diverse groups within the world- 
wide Christian community than any other organisation which all the cen- 
turies have known. This is a cause for thanksgiving even as it is a matter 
for regret that the Church of Rome and other Christian bodies have not 
yet been ready to share in its membership. 

The World Council of Churches keeps all its member Churches mindful 
of the universal dimension of the Christian fellowship and mission. It has 
encouraged and made possible a continuing and fruitful conversation between 
theologians and responsible leaders of the many Churches concerning our 
common Scriptures, questions of faith and order, our one mission, the con- 
tent and methods of evangelism, the vocation of the laity, the needs and prob- 
lems which our troubled world presents to us all. It has sponsored an inter- 
change of theological students between Churches and countries, which can 
mean much for the future leadership of the Churches. In conjunction with 
the International Missionary Council it has provided in the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs a most competent instrument for the 
concern of the Churches in the area of international relations. It has estab- 
lished a distinguished centre of ecumenical study at Bossey, in Switzerland. 
It has provided the channel for a vast measure of aid to Christian brethren 
in distress and of relief to the refugees and the dispossessed. 

In these ways the World Council makes real aspects of unity which may 
be lost sight of in the consideration of organic unions of particular Churches 
and in the achievement of formal intercommunion. Communication and 
community are intimately related to communion. Unity has a moral dimen- 
sion in shared obedience to the demands of God's justice and mercy. Inter- 
communion and even union will bear little fruit without the love that bears 
one another’s burdens and seeks deep mutual understanding. Wherever 
intercommunion may be established between us and another Communion, 
we should seek to follow it up by provisions for continuing counsel and shar- 
ing, in order that the sacramental relationship may be clothed with more 
substance. Likewise, in encouraging the emergence of new national Churches, 
serious thought must be given to ways by which they may be guarded against 
isolation from the worldwide Christian community. 

In order to clarify the position of the World Council of Churches, certain 


portions of the statement of the Central Committee at the Toronto meeting 
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in 1950 are included in this report. It is entitled “The Church, the Churches, 
and the World Council of Churches,” and the following crucial paragraphs 


may correct misapprehensions found in some sections of our own com- 
munion. 


1. The World Council of Churches is not and must never become 
a super-Church. 

2. The purpose of the World Council of Churches is not to negotiate 
unions between Churches, which can only be done by the Churches them- 
selves acting on their own initiative, but to bring the Churches into liv- 
ing contact with each other and to promote the study and discussion of 
the issues of Church unity. 

3. The World Council cannot and should not be based on any one 
particular conception of the Church. It does not prejudge the eccle- 
siological problem. 

4. Membership in the World Council does not imply that a Church 
treats its own conception of the Church as merely relative. 

5. Membership in the World Council does not imply the acceptance 
of a specific doctrine concerning the nature of Church unity. 


The assumptions underlying the World Council of Churches : 


1. That member Churches of the Council believe that conversation, 
co-operation, and common witness of the Churches must be based on 
the common recognition that Christ is the Divine Head of the Body. 

2. The member Churches of the World Council believe on the basis 
of the New Testament that the Church of Christ is one. 

3. The member Churches recognise that the membership of the 
Church of Christ is more inclusive than the membership of their own 
Church body. They seek, therefore, to enter into living contact with 
those outside their own ranks who confess the lordship of Christ. 

4. The member Churches of the World Council consider the rela- 
tionship of other Churches to the Holy Catholic Church which the Creeds 
profess as a subject for mutual consideration. Nevertheless, membership 
does not imply that each Church must regard the other member Churches 
as Churches in the true and full sense of the word. 

5. The member Churches of the World Council recognise in other 
Churches elements of the true Church. They consider that this mutual 
recognition obliges them to enter into a serious conversation with each 
other in the hope that these elements of truth will lead to the recognition 
of the full truth and to unity based on the full truth. 

6. The member Churches of the Council are willing to consult together 
in seeking to learn of the Lord Jesus Christ what witness he would have 
them bear to the world in his name. 

7. A further practical implication of common membership in the 
World Council is that the member Churches should recognise their soli- 
darity with each other, render assistance to each other in case of need 
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and refrain from such actions as are incompatible with brotherly rela- 
tionships. 

8. The member Churches enter into spiritual relationships through 
which they seek to learn from each other and to give help to each other 
in order that the Body of Christ may be built up and that the life of the 
Churches may be renewed. 


It is a joy to record the facts that at the Second Assembly of the World 
Council (Evanston, 1954) the Churches of the Anglican Communion in 
Australia, Canada, India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, Japan, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, West Africa, England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, the 
United States, and the West Indies were strongly represented, and that from 
the beginning representatives of our communion have had abundant oppor- 
tunity to exercise leadership as officers, as members of the Central Com- 
mittee, and as members of the staff. 

The Committee urges all the provinces and Churches of the Anglican 
Communion to take a just share in the financial support of the World Council 
and to make provision for the expenses of their representatives who are serv- 
ing on the Central Committee and important Commissions and Departments. 


It has often been observed that one of the most serious weaknesses of 


the ecumenical movement is that it draws the divided Churches together 


“at the top,” but fails to draw them together equally at the local level, where 
actual congregations of Christ’s flock live and worship side by side. The 
Committee believes it to be the duty of every bishop to take the lead in 
promoting this work in his own diocese. It calls upon all our clergy and 
people to break out of the isolation and introversion of much of our Church 
life, and to seek, by every means at national and local level, to establish 
brotherly relationships and contacts and to share perplexities and burdens, 
that we may be one with our Christian brethren of other traditions in Christ's 
mission to the world. 
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Tenth Anniversary 


The tenth anniversary of the World Council was celebrated at a service 
in the cathedral of Odense, Denmark. The sermons were preached by Bishop 
Bell (until recently Bishop of Chichester) and by Bishop Dibelius, who have 
been identified with the ecumenical movement since its earliest days and 
expressed their sense of gratitude for what the existence of the World Council 
had meant to the churches during these years. 

It is good to hear these words of appreciation from the “insiders.” But 
what of the world outside? Has the World Council made any difference to 
its life? One very positive answer to this question has been given in a leader 
of the (London) Times on August 30. Because of its special interest we quote 


it in full : 


**A LIGHTHOUS! 


“The meeting of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
at Nyborg in Denmark, just ended, marks the completion of the first ten years 
of the Council’s existence. It was remarkable enough that, three years after 
the end of the war, a movement representing so many different national and 
religious traditions should have come into being ; that it should have survived 
and developed, making a more, rather than a less, distinctive contribution to 
world public opinion as time went on, is an astonishing achievement. In the 
circumstances in which they have found themselves since the war Christians 
have been exposed to two strong temptations, to either of which it would have 
been disastrous to yield. There has been the instinct to withdraw from the 


conflicts of temporal life and to concentrate, in the spirit of a certain type of 
evangelicalism, on the pursuit of personal salvation, and there has been the 
equally powerful instinct to identify the cause of religion with that of one side 


or other in the cold war and to lead a militant political campaign. Traditionally, 


the Protestant and Orthodox Churches are more inclined than other branches 
of Christendom to the policy of shunning temporal entanglements, and it is 
these churches of which the World Council is made up. From the first, however, 
it has spoken with clarity and vigour on those political and social questions 


which touch the Christian conscience ; yet it still contains representatives from 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
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“It is not easy to say how this has been accomplished. Had the Council 
concentrated on bringing out repeated abstract statements of the universal 
principles according to which Christian rulers should behave its inner harmony 
would never have been in danger, but the world would not have been greatly 
enlightened. There are some important matters on which it would not be diffi- 
cult to achieve such agreed definitions even between the Pore and Mr. KHRu- 
SHCHEV, but there would be no point in making the attempt ; principles acquire 
meaning only when they are applied to facts. In politics, however, the facts 
are matters of intense dispute. Wisely, the World Council often confines itself 
to describing where the points of difference arise between its members, and 
it never makes the mistake of trying to blur them. Occasionally, as in its sup- 
port for United Nations action in Korea, it makes a positive moral judgment 
on a contemporary issue at the cost of temporarily disrupting its unity ; but 
its practice of facing, rather than shirking, issues has been rewarding. The 
wounds have been quickly healed. 

“The deep, and so far irreconcilable, divisions over the ethics of nuclear 
warfare which have appeared at the recent meeting in Denmark do not detract 
from the value of the Council’s work ; in such a matter the Christian conscience 
should be equipped with the technical and political knowledge on which it must 
work to achieve a right judgment, and the Council is boldly seeking to fulfil 
this need. The moment is ripe for an expression of gratitude, in which many 
who are not Christians will share, for this lighthouse in a stormy sea.” 


Meeting with Representatives of the Orthodox Church of Russia 


In the years before the Assembly at Amsterdam, when the World Council 
was Still in process of formation, attempts were already made to establish 
direct contact with the Patriarchate of Moscow. These attempts failed, but 
after the Evanston Assembly a new effort was made, and after a period of cor- 
respondence it proved finally possible to hold a first meeting of three represent- 
atives of the Church of Russia with three representatives of the World Council 
in Utrecht in the beginning of August. It was indeed a first meeting in that 
it was wholly devoted to the purpose of mutual acquaintance. The World Council 
representatives described the nature of the Council and the various aspects of 
its work. The representatives of the Russian Church explained their attitude 
with regard to problems of common concern. And much time was given to the 


answering of questions. Thus many misunderstandings could be removed. 


The communiqué issued at the conclusion of the meeting is printed else- 
where in this issue of the Review. It is a short document and has been criticised 
for its vagueness. But it contains some very important points : the common 
conviction of the two delegations that this first contact has been exceedingl) 
worth while, that it has taken place in an atmosphere of frankness and in a 
fraternal spirit, that such difficult subjects as our various conceptions of the 
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task of the churches in the realm of international relations or the issues of 
religious liberty were taken up, that this was however not a political meeting, 
but a meeting of churchmen deeply concerned about the unity of the Church 
of Christ, and that specific proposals were made that these contacts be continued 
in such a way that the Church of Russia may come to know the ecumenical 
movement in the only way in which it can be truly known, that is, by participa- 
tion through observers in the meetings of the Central Committee. Jt can be 
added that there is reason to hope that this will not be the only form of contact 
in the years to come. These are appreciable results for a first encounter. Those 
who realise the difficulties inherent in bridging the gulf due to the absence of 
true dialogue between the Russian Church and other churches during the very 
period when the ecumenical movement emerged, will understand that this 


apparently modest step forward represents a development of considerable 
importance. 


Meeting of the Central Committee in Nyborg Strand 


Every meeting of the Central Committee is a risky adventure. For every 
meeting has to deal with certain “explosive” issues, and one can never be sure 
that the explosive elements inherent in the situation will be overcome by the 
will to arrive at common decisions and agreements. It is then a joy to find that 
again and again a problem which could have led to a “crisis” becomes an oppor- 
tunity to affirm the desire to stay together. And the important point is that 
this is not achieved by majorities out-voting minorities, but generally, in the 
fashion of the Quakers, by struggling together until a common mind emerges. 

That is not to say that at Nyborg Strand we found final solutions to all 
the difficult issues with which we were confronted. Thus in the question of 
nuclear armaments we could reaffirm together the decisions taken at New Haven, 
but with regard to other aspects of the same problem we could only agree on 
the way in which we would seek to continue the confrontation of our divergent 
convictions. 

Nyborg Strand made it very clear that the Council desires to be a true World 
Council. This came out in the election of the Executive Committee when all 
members, including the member from Eastern Europe, were re-elected. This 
found expression in the thorough treatment of the problems of rapid social 


change in Asia, Africa and Latin America ; also in the discussions concerning 
the East Asia Christian Conference and concerning the third Assembly which 
is to take place in Asia. 


The fact that at this same meeting we had to consider the relations with 
the Church of Russia as well as the relations with the missionary movement 
reminded us that the scope of the ecumenical task is constantly widening. As 
the bridge becomes longer there is need for more and stronger pillars. For- 
tunately the question of integration with the International Missionary Council 
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was this time not only discussed as an organisational problem but rather as a 
problem of spiritual orientation. The real issue for the World Council is whether 
our churches are ready to accept their full missionary obligation. 

The decision to start a study on the basis and nature of religious liberty 
was made in the light of the remarkable address of Professor See, printed in 
this issue of the Review. This study does in no way replace, but rather seeks 
to undergird and complement the work of the CCIA concerning the concrete 
problems of religious liberty in various parts of the world. 

Three new churches were proposed for membership : the Evangelical Church 
of the Cameroons, the first of the churches which have grown out of the work 
of the Paris Missionary Society to join the Council ; the Independent Church 
of the Philippines, a church which has entered into close contact with the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the U.S.A.; and the Hungarian Reformed Church 
in the U.S.A., which had recently joined the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. , 

The Committee approved in principle the plan for a new headquarters build- 
ing in Geneva. Most of the member churches have already made or promised 
contributions. The time has now come for a general appeal for this purpose. 
Appeal committees will be organised in many countries, and the international 
committee will be provided by our President, Bishop Sherill. The Central Com- 
mittee expressed its warm appreciation to Bishop Sherill for his willingness 
to undertake this task at the time of his retirement as Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. The committee also responded to Bishop Sherrill’s 
plea that this campaign should not be merely financial, but should be used as 


an opportunity to make the Council’s work more widely known. 


The Shadow of Death 


Three tragic accidents took place during the period of our meetings in Nyborg 
Strand. The participants in the commemoration of the beginnings of the Church 
of the Brethren in Schwarzenau (Germany) who travelled back to the U.S.A. 
on the KLM plane which was lost near the Irish coast were killed. Dr. M. R. 
Zigler, of the same church, a much beloved member of the Central Committee, 


lost his wife and was himself seriously injured in an accident in Sweden. 


When the representatives of the Church of the Brethren came to present a mes- 


sage to the Central Committee in connection with their anniversary, we could 
tell them how we shared in their sorrow. 

In the same days occurred the disaster of the bus transporting participants 
in the World Council work camp in the Saar which also cost lives and much 
physical suffering for those who survived. May the Spirit, who is the Comforter, 
be with all those who have lost their loved ones. 
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Once in every ten years London is besieged by Anglican bishops, and as 
the decades go by there are more and more dark faces among them. The 
Lambeth Conference which attracts these bishops to London and which 
is one of the most important gatherings of the Anglican Communion, always 


causes a stir. It has never caused a greater stir than this year, when it seems 
that all the newspapers and magazines of Britain regard it as headline news. 
This is not only because Archbishop Makarios was invited to the Lambeth 
Conference, nor is it because the Archbishop of Canterbury has been very 
outspoken in some of his comments. It is because of the growing importance 
of the Anglican Communion throughout the world, which has at last con- 
vinced even Englishmen that Anglicanism is not only an English affair. 
Whenever there is a Lambeth Conference a whole spate of books appears 
to explain why the bishops are meeting at Lambeth and what Anglicanism 
really is. The books about the Lambeth Conference itself are not so interest- 
ing. They are more or less guide books as to who is coming and what is 
to be expected from the Conference. They have a temporary interest and 
are soon lost when eventually the much awaited Report appears. That 
Report will have major significance, although strangely enough it has no 
official status. Nothing can be decided officially at the Lambeth Conference ; 
it is simply a consultation between the bishops of the world-wide Anglican 
Communion and the Report is an expression of their opinions, binding nobody. 

The books on Anglicanism are very much more interesting, at least some 
of them. The Lambeth Conference is an occasion for such books because 
so many people are asking the question: What is Anglicanism? Many and 
varied answers have been given in the many and varied books published 
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this year. The best is by Bishop Stephen Neill and is published as a Pelican, 
which means that it will have a very wide circulation and appears at a very 
moderate price. There is none better suited to prepare such a book, both 
by the quality of his mind and by the richness of his experience. Stephen 
Neill was a missionary in India for about 20 years and during that time took 
a leading part in bringing about the union of churches which eventually 
became the Church of South India. He has remained an Anglican, although 
he confesses in this book that if he were not he would be a Presbyterian. 
Most of his time and energy since he left India has been devoted to the cause 
of Church union and he has already established himself as one of the great 
historians of the ecumenical movement. Those who have waded through 
the immense volume which he produced jointly with Miss Ruth Rouse will 
know the quality of his style. The book I mean is “A History of the Ecumen- 
ical Movement, 1517-1948." He has published several surveys of Church 
unions and always his best writing has been historical. 

In his book, “Anglicanism”, Stephen Neill uses the quality of the style 
as well as the extensive experience he has had to explain Anglicanism as it 
has developed through the centuries and as it is today. He explains it not 
so much for Anglicans, who are supposed to know, but for members of other 
denominations. He has spoken much about the Church of England and 
encountered many questions which have made him think carefully about 
the church to which he belongs. One of these questions he quotes. It was 
put by Karl Barth, “What role would you say was played by theology in 
the life of your church?” If that question can really be answered at all it 
has been answered in this book. What Stephen Neill attempts to do is to 
deal with four questions: What is this strange world-wide body called the 
Anglican Communion? How did it come to be what it is? What does it 
stand for among the many Christian bodies that together make up the Chris- 
tian world? What is it that makes it work today? 

After reading through this book I think anyone will admit that these 
questions have been seriously dealt with. Neither is the reading hard. It is 
a lucid history of Anglicanism, with choice stories thrown in from time to 
time and always the wise, penetrating comment. Stephen Neill begins his 
story in Roman times and takes us rapidly through the early centuries. He 
does not enter into the usual controversies about the origin of the Church 
of England, but takes century by century in his stride, pausing occasionally 
to look at men like Pelagius “the blameless monk,” and to hit hard at the 
traditional picture of John Wyclif. “His writings reveal him as a bitter, 
angry, disappointed man with a harsh and narrow mind. His intellect moved 
wholly within the limits of medieval scholastic logic ; but his ruthless applica- 


tion of this logic led him by degrees to question almost everything that the 
medieval Church held sacred — the right of the Church to hold property, 
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pilgrimages and the veneration of the saints, the authority of the episcopate, 
the doctrine of transubstantiation in the Mass.” 

There are some good pages on the medieval Church, but Stephen Neill 
gets very quickly to the Reformation. There he has a brilliant classification 
of the various points of view which can be distinguished. He has five. There 
are those who think the Reformation was a thoroughly bad thing — these 
are the Roman Catholics and those with sentimental ideas about the Middle 
Ages. Secondly there are those who think the Reformation was a bad thing 
but that it had certain redeeming features — these are the Anglo-Catholics. 
Thirdly there are those who think that the Reformation was on the whole 
a good thing but that it was marred by some unnecessary violence — this is 
Stephen Neill’s position. Then fourthly there are those who think that the 
Reformation was one of the greatest things that ever happened and that 
the Church of England found the correct middle point between not going 
far enough and going too far — this is the position of most of the members 
of the Church of England. They would regard their Church as on the perfect 
point of balance between “the meretricious gaudiness of the Church of Rome, 
and the squalid sluttery of a fanatical conventicle.” As Stephen Neill says, 
this was the view of almost all Anglicans between 1633 and 1833, and almost 
all Evangelical Anglicans today. Finally, there is the view of those who 
think that the Reformation was a good thing but that it didn’t go far enough. 
This is the view on the whole of continental Protestants and the Free 
Churches in England. In that classification of five points of view, Stephen 
Neill has given three of them to the Anglicans, and has in that way shown 
the breadth of attitude within the Church of England itself to the Reforma- 
tion. An even greater breadth can be found in the Anglican Communion 
throughout the world. 

Stephen Neill is really at his best in dealing with this period of the Reforma- 
tion, especially if we think of the book as for non-Anglicans. His explanation 
of the part played by Henry VIII and his continued description of the relation 
between Church and State are invaluable to those who think they have settled 
the question by calling the Church of England a State Church. He has 
incidentally a very good defence of Henry VIII, although he does not try to 
whitewash him entirely. He believes Henry to be a man of integrity, with 
an extremely difficult period of history to handle. Throughout the chapters 
on the Reformation period, the book gives excellent short biographies of 
the leading figures — Henry, Thomas Cromwell, Cranmer are all painted 
rapidly and with living characteristics. Stephen Neill tells well the story of 
the English Bible and delights in the many anecdotes of the period. We can 
feel ourselves moving through the Reformation with Stephen Neill’s attitude 
to it, and seeing at the end fairly clearly what the issues were. This needs 
a quotation. Here is how he ends the chapter on the Reformation : 
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“Politically, England under Henry VIII had taken its full share in inter- 
national affairs and had been impoverished by the many foolish wars into 
which he had led it. (Henry’s debasement of the coinage was one of the 
chief causes of the economic crisis in the next reign.) But religiously England 
had lived its life a little apart, and followed a path very unlike that of any 
other country. Now this could no longer be so. England too was to be drawn 
into the whirling waters of international religious change. More than a 
hundred years of controversy and strife were to pass before anything like 
stable religious peace could be re-established.” 

After this the lucid history continues through revolution and counter- 
revolution, through the 17th and the 18th centuries. We have described for 
us in a style reminiscent of Arthur Bryant the spread of the Anglican Com- 
munion throughout the world. And then a solid two chapters on the 19th 
century. There are many reasons why so much space is given to this 19th 
century. At the heart of it is the Oxford Movement. Stephen Neill dis- 
cusses the difficult problems of this period with care and balance, but there 
is no doubt throughout of his own point of view. After the conversion of 
Newman to the Roman Catholic Church and the shock which this gave to 
the Church of England, there can hardly be a better summary of the posi- 
tion in the mid-century than Stephen Neill’s brief paragraph “The Church 
of England had been shaken, but it had not fallen. Indeed, there were reasons, 
at the mid-century, for thinking that its position in the life of the nation was 
stronger than it had been at any time since the Reformation.” The rest of 
the book tells the story of the Anglican Communion during the past century, 
giving a great deal of space to the part which this church has played in the 
cause of re-union. 

The book has a series of useful appendices. First, one on how the Church 
of England is governed, which should be required reading for all non- 
Anglicans ; then secondly a list of the organised provinces and dioceses of 
the Anglican Communion. There is also, as we should expect, a very good 
bibliography. 

Bishop Stephen Neill’s major interest is shown on many pages as the 
ecumenical movement. He is no less an Anglican for this. Indeed he believes 


that the Church of England has a special part to play in the development 


of the ecumenical movement. He is not alone in thinking this, and many 


will read with great interest and a good deal of agreement the following 
paragraph, which comes at the end of his chapter on “A world-wide Com- 
munion” : 

“In this ecumenical setting, the Anglican Churches are sometimes seen 
to advantage as par excellence the ecumenical churches. With their own 
diversity and variety of tradition, they reach out in all directions, can find 


themselves at home with all manner of churches, and can to some extent 
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serve as interpreters to one another of widely divided churches both within 
and outside the ecumenical fellowship. On the other hand, the non-Anglican 
churches are sometimes driven to distraction and infuriation by the uncer- 
tainties of Anglican action and the indefinable quality of Anglican thought. 
With the Orthodox we know exactly wheré we are. But some Anglicans 
will receive the Holy Communion at a Lutheran or Presbyterian service, 
and others will not. How can this be ? Comprehensiveness has its drawbacks 
as well as its advantages. But such difficulties are inseparable from member- 
ship in a group of churches which the Roman Catholic uncompromisingly 
dismisses as ‘Protestant,’ but which, as seen through the uncompromising 
Protestant eye, look disturbingly ‘Catholic’.” 

Turning from Stephen Neill to my next book is rather like turning from 
an exciting historical novel, an authentic one of course, to Crockford. “‘The 
Anglican Communion: A Brief Sketch” by G. F.S. Gray, is a dull book 
but a very useful one. It is not written impartially. Mr. Gray is an Anglo- 
Catholic, but it is full of all the necessary details. There are more dates to 
a page than in any other book I know. This is not really a book to read 
right through, but it might well be kept at hand for reference. I am sure 
almost every date in the history of the Anglican Communion between 1814 
and 1956 is included here. 

The first part of the book is taken period by period, and the author’s 
position is fairly clearly defined in such statements as “Anglicanism and 
Romanism as we know them today date from the 16th century, and here 
we cannot concern ourselves with the early extension of Christianity by 
Boniface or the English missionaries in Scandinavia.” After the long histor- 
ical section we have a number of chapters on the Anglican Communion and 
what it believes. We have Anglicanism and the Bible, with a statement of 
the accepted position. Under Doctrine we have the interesting opening 
that “There are no particular Anglican doctrines which other Christian Com- 
munions do not hold.” There is a factual chapter on worship which might 
almost be a document prepared for a committee meeting at Lambeth. What 
emerges from the book is a good deal of information about the careful bal- 


ance which the Anglican Communion has maintained and the central posi- 
tion of the Church of England as both Protestant and Catholic, particularly 
Catholic. 


Angry young men are legion these days, but angry young Anglicans are 
not so common. The book which David Paton has edited under the title 
“Essays in Anglican Self-Criticism” is a series of papers by angry young 
Anglicans. Many of them are laymen, and what they have to say is strong 
but still maintains the loyalty which they all hold to the Church of England 

at least, that is those who are members of the Church of England, because 


John Marsh, a Congregationalist, and Tom Torrance, a member of. the 
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Church of Scotland, seem to have crept in to tell Anglicans what they look 
like from outside. 

Apart from these two essays on “The Mission of Anglicanism,” the book 
contains chapter after chapter of self-criticism. Typical titles are “Integrity 
in Apologetics : or The Dangers of Resorting to Bluff in Theology” ; “The 
Prayer Book : Schoolmaster or Cement?” ; “Missionary Malaise and Mis- 


sionary Vocation.” There is also a chapter on “The Penitence and Renewal 
of the Church in China” by Chao Fu-San, who is at Yenching Theological 
Seminary in Peking and Chaplain to the Bishop of North China. As you 
read that chapter it is natural to remember David Paton’s own interest in 
China. He is the editor of this explosive book and it is not many years since 
he himself produced something of a shock with “The Christian Mission and 
the Judgment of God.” That book was a severe criticism of the missionary 


movement, written as a result of his experiences during the withdrawal of 
missionaries from China. This collection of essays goes one stage further 
and calls in question much of the activity of the Church of England. David 
Paton assures us that it is not a manifesto and does not emanate from a 
pressure group, but it could have the effect upon the Church of England 
which Fabian Essays once had on the Socialist movement. The last essay in 
the book is by John Lawrence, editor of “Frontier.” 


It is in some ways the 
most disturbing essay of the book for an Anglican. 


He raises the question 
as to whether anybody can have a vocation to be a member of a church so 
obviously based on compromise. He remains an Anglican but has raised 
disturbing questions even for himself. In particular, he believes that the 
pentecostal movements during the past 50 years are a judgment on Anglican 
tameness and mediocrity. His hope lies in a disciplined pentecostal spirit 
renewing the Anglican Communion. People are going to be made angry 
by this book but it is needed and should to the Anglican Communion good. 

[wo more books I shall only mention. First a technical essay by Leicester 
Webb called “The Conciliar Element in the Anglican Tradition.” 


It is a pro- 
duct of Australia and a good piece of scholarship. It 


is of course only a 
paper and will be read by those interested in the authority of church councils 

Finally there is a French book by a Roman Catholic on the Anglican 
Communion and its relation to the ecumenical movement. It is a good clear 
survey of the position of the Church of England during the Reformation 
period, although naturally told with a Roman bias. The real interest of the 
writer, however, is whether the Church of England will go back to Rome 
from whence he believes it came, or to Geneva. The two elements in the 
Church are well understood but he fails to see what holds them together. 


The book is “L’Anglicanisme” by André D. Tolédano. 


E. H. ROBERTSON 
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